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Art. I.—JOHN CALVIN.* 


Tue author whose name we connect with this article is a 
Catholic scholar with a decided fancy for Protestant sub- 
jects. He had already achieved extensive celebrity by: a 
‘¢ Life of Luther,’”’? and in ‘‘ The Life of Calvin,”’ if he 
has not advanced, he has not lost in reputation. Luther ap- 
pears to be a greater favorite with him than Calvin, if we 
can admit degrees of comparison where the opposition to 
both is fundamental and unqualified. But there is a glow in 
his life of the manly and burly German, a latent admiration 
which often bursts forth into eloquence, and at times amounts 
almost to enthusiasm. ‘I'here was nothing in the colder 
Frenchman to excite such emotion or such expression ; 
and assuredly there was nothing in his speculations to do it. 
Audin’s estimate of either would not, of course, satisfy 
the votaries of either ; but the adherents of Calvin would be 
more displeased than those of Luther. Antagonist in princi- 
ple to both, from temper as well as theology, his personal 
antagonism is naturally the stronger against Calvin. But 
this does not hinder him from doing justice to Calvin’s great 
merits as a thinker and a writer. Intellectually he awards 
him special praise, — many would say too much at the ex- 
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pense of the other Reformers, —and personally his tone 
towards him is not always harsh. In the Life of Calvin, 
as in that of Luther, there are frequent passages of genuine 
eloquence ; but in the Life of Calvin they are suggested by 
topics subordinate and incidental, in the Life of Luther they 
are inspired by the hero. In both works, he evinces con- 
siderable powers of description; and by scenes and epi- 
sodes, presented with a happy dramatic liveliness, he con- 
trives to relieve and refresh the mind of the reader, while 
at the same time he illustrates the main subject and adorns 
it. ‘To this purport are his agreeable chapters in the biogra- 
phy of Calvin on ‘‘ The Universities,” ‘‘ Private Life at 
Geneva,” and ‘‘ Literary Friendships.” In the history of his 
hero, he gives in a great measure the history of the times ; 
and this not in cold and abstract generalities, but in the flesh- 
and-blood life of their feelings, opinions, habits, and institu- 
tions. ‘The author has evidently brought to his task a dili- 
gent and elaborate scholarship. He has prepared himself 
thoroughly for his work ; spared no pains in collecting ma- 
terials ; and neglected no means to establish and to guard his 
positions. On some points he has thrown a light of certain- 
ty for ever. Among these is the remarkable letter of Cal- 
vin to Farel, expressive of his intention, should Servetus 
come to Geneva. Grotius asserted that he had seen the letter ; 
Mosheim doubted its existence ; Audin has set the matter 
at rest. He copies the entire document verbatim in his 
book, and marks the exact position of the original in the 
King’s Library in Parts. 

The works of this writer present a fair specimen of the 
Catholic temper of our age in the discussion of disputed 
subjects ; we do not think, that, when compared with the 
Protestant temper on the same subjects, it has any cause to 
fear on the ground of charity, learning, or candor. At all 
events, these works give us the Catholic view in our own 
day of the extraordinary revolution in the sixteenth century. 
Protestants may read them with advantage ; we need not 
say, they should read them with a liberal and enlightened 
caution, with as much vigilance as fairness. 

We cannot praise the author’s style. Yet we cannot con- 
demn it as singular. It combines faults, however, which, 
though common to the literature of our day, are distributed 
over many species of affected composition. We cannot wait 
to give a full account of any, but we will hint at two or three 
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of them. One we may call the dynamically dramatic style. 
We use very hard words to designate extremely hard read- 
ing. ‘This style admits of no tense but the present ; of ‘no 
mood but the imperative; of no appeal but force; of no 
impression short of intensity and passion. It never deigns 
to indicate ; never bends to the familiarity of narrative ; never 
condescends to equality of converse or communion ; and 
fiercely scorns the degrading task of giving information or in- 
struction. In this style, words are not signs, but objects, 
and language not a medium, but always life itself, and action, 
direct, palpable. You are not simply to listen or to read ; 
you must burn, you must throb ; you must not look, but 
stare ; and you are not properly moved, if you do not grow 
black in the face. A milder tone or effect more gentle is 
not ‘‘ real,”’ is not ‘* earnest.”’ 

Another kind of style carried to excess in the literature 
of the time is the pictorial. It tells nothing, it paints every 
thing ; and, moreover, it paints minutely. It opens a sub- 
ject by drawing a picture of some personage ; it shows you 
where he is at a certain season or certain hour, what his 
appearance and his age, what his costume, what he is 
doing, and who is with him. Not content with this, it paints 
a companion picture of some other personage, to let you see 
how he also looks at the same time, and how he is engaged. 
The pictorial is often varied by the suggestive ; as when you 
are informed that one man is born when another is dying ; 
or one is ruddy with youth, when another is withered with 
age ; or one is obscure, when another is famous ; or one is 
lowly, when another is in power, and so on; — all, because 
two men who are to find distinction in history are near each 
other in the order of existence, and far from each other at 
a given moment in their situations or stages of life. The 
last we shall allude to is what we shall venture to name the 
asthmatic style. This is full of interruptions, of sudden paus- 
es, of quick transitions, as if the author’s genius was short 
of breathing, and must incessantly stop to gasp and cough. 
Audin’s style has the faults of all these united. We wish 
for no level uniformity of expression. We would exclude 
no boldness or variety of diction ; neither would we ban- 
ish any honest personal peculiarity. Every individuality of 
phrase, every grammatical arrangement of words, in due 
proportion and at proper intervals, may be used, and may 
serve to enrich, to strengthen, and to embellish language. 
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But what at first is novelty, too frequently occurring, soon 
becomes mannerism, and mannerism in literature is as odious 
as cant in religion. That which in the beginning was felicity, 
reiterated, merges into trick ; it fails to produce either illu- 
sion or surprise ; and when it passes from the original in- 
ventor to the mechanical imitator, it is offensive and intoler- 
able. The sweetest melody will not bear constant repe- 
tition. ‘The strain that charmed us in the concert-room dis- 
gusts us in the street; we listened to it with rapture when 
it was first sung ; we desire to fly when it comes to us on the 
barrel-organ ; and if we are not where we can retreat, we 
give the man a shilling to move on. 

Leaving now M. Audin and his work, we propose to 
consider the life and character of the remarkable man to 
whom his pages are devoted. 

Whatever opinions may be formed concerning the good 
or evil of the Protestant Reformation, it must be considered a 
stupendous revolution in the affairs of humanity. Many per- 
sons, and among them Protestants, dispute the beneficial ten- 
dencies which its defenders ascribe to it. ‘They say that it did 
not advance civilization, but retarded it ; that it tore Christen- 
dom to pieces ; that it aroused the most sanguinary national 
and civil wars ; that it overclouded the light of learning which 
had just begun to shine; that it barbarously trampled on 
every art of beauty and of grace ; and that every benefit 
which it is said to have given to society would have been 
sooner obtained without it, and by a better agency. ‘They 
assert, that, while it has introduced selfishness into civiliza- 
tion, and doubt into religion, it has filled the community with 
elements of anarchy ; that, by weakening or destroying the 
principle of obedience, it has not only rent the peace of the 
sanctuary, but endangered the safety of states ; that it has 
substituted mere opinion for faith, logic for devotion, theo- 
logical disputes for brotherly communion, and hordes of con- 
flicting sects for one grand and universal church. Such 
assertions appear to us to be very vain. No change has 
ever occurred in the world, for which, looked at from differ- 
ent sides, with different feelings, other possibilities might 
not be substituted,— better or worse, as the imagination 
of the speculator is disposed to shape them. If one event 
had not been, what other might be no man can predicate. 
The ways of Providence constantly reverse the most plausi- 
ble human inferences, and constantly defy all human fore- 
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sight. We, of course, hold that the Reformation was need- 
ed and desirable ; but, even were such not our conviction, 
according to all that we can see it was inevitable. It origi- 
nated in such causes as produce all revolutions ;— the natu- 
ral desire of the governing to enforce their prerogative with 
bolder claims where any claims are questioned; the dis- 
position stirred up in the governed to question them the 
more ; the refusal on one side to concede moderately, while 
moderation is yet bounty ; the advance on the other in their 
demands, until they insist, as a right, on what they had sup- 
plicated as a boon. At this point, both parties have taken 
fixed positions ; they are face to face as antagonists ; the 
time of negotiation has passed, the hour of battle has 
arrived ; after this, there remains for the revolters but sub- 
jection and submission, or independence and separation. 
The agencies which ended at this state of things with the 
Reformation did not begin with Luther and Calvin, but they 
assumed more direct action, and issued in more determinate 
results. It was no longer a contest in the schools, which 
theology was waging ; it was no longer a question between 
doctors ; it was no longer between Augustine and Pelagius, 
Bernard and Abelard ; the people gathered to the fight, — 
the decision was no longer trusted to college or conclave, 
to the Sorbonne or the Vatican. Excellent or otherwise, 
so it was; right or wrong, this was the fact. The people 
depended no more upon the preacher’s lips for knowledge ; 
they could have it also from the printed letter. But the 
printed letter did not deprive them of the spoken word. The 
one stirred their enthusiasm; the other laid hold on their 
intellects. ‘They went from the orator, panting for the book ; 
they came from the book, prepared for the orator ; and both 
formed them for thinking and resistance. ‘The vernacular 
tongues of Northern nations became more cultivated ; and 
men of genius arose among them, who spoke and wrote in 
the dialects of the people. ‘The popular mind was brought 
@nto contact with the cultivated mind, and in the contact 
each gave new power to the other. ‘These had never been 
so combined before. Protestantism, humanly regarded, was 
the natural and necessary effect of a strength made com- 
plete by the united zeal of scholarship, free thought, and 
passion. 

The century before the Reformation was a period of 
transition. Forces long active in society were, as we have 
15* 
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already intimated, approaching a point of concentration and 
development. A crisis had arrived, and it required but a 
single event to determine the catastrophe. ‘The event oc- 
curred. St. Peter’s church was to be finished, and the 
Roman treasury was low. An indulgence was proclaimed, 
and contributors to the building fund were to share in its 
benefits. ‘This, we apprehend, would be the Roman Catho- 
lic view of the matter. ‘The money was not, according to 
their idea, given as the price of an indulgence ; but laid as 
an offering on the altar of the Church, and for the glory of 
God. Whatever explanation be offered concerning the spir- 
itual design of indulgences, and in whatever light they may 
be regarded by the devotional and pure of heart among those 
who believe in their efficacy, there is no doubt that in the 
present instance gross abuses accompanied the distribution 
of them. ‘The characters of some of the agents to whom 
they were intrusted were any thing but stainless, and the 
distribution of indulgences, as they managed it, did practi- 
cally become a sale. But it does not, we think, consist 
with Christian charity or with theological candor to charge 
on a whole church the conduct of individuals ; neither is it 
a true statement of doctrine or fact to represent indulgences 
as license for sins to come, or even as absolution for sins 
already done. ‘The truth is, that the indulgence supposes 
the sin forsaken and the guilt forgiven. Indulgences origi- 
nated in the early Church, and consisted in remitting a por- 
tion of the ordained penance, when the penitent evinced ex- 
emplary signs of contrition. ‘The Roman Catholic religion 
teaches, that, even when deadly sin is pardoned, the soul is 
yet subject to a temporal penalty in this world or the next ; 
also, that the soul is subject to a like penalty when the sin 
is not deadly, that is, not so heinous as to incur the sentence 
of everlasting misery ;— and it is such penalty that indul- 
gences are said to remove. Although our concern with 
indulgences is only as they relate to the Reformation, 
still, we trust that the brief explanation of them which 
we have here ventured to offer will not be unacceptable to 
our readers. 

The preaching of them at the era which we are consider- 
ing was attended with circumstances that offended the pious 
and the virtuous, who had never questioned, never thought 
of questioning, their spiritual value, or the authority that dis- 
pensed them. ‘Then came forth the man of his age, in his 
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greatness and his might. The son of an humble worker in 
the mines, his youth was cast in the most inclement circum- 
stances ; and in the toil of destitution, with all the obstacles 
around him that beset the lowest poverty, he acquired the 
elements of learning. Nor, so far as luxury is concerned, 
was his condition greatly altered, when he found shelter for 
his studies in the retirement of a monastery. ‘This is the 
man who now stands up in the rusty garb of a friar to op- 
pose the missionaries of the Vatican. One act of resistance 
emboldens him for another. Proceeding from point to point 
of attack, he enters the very citadel of the Church at last. 
In the beginning, he denounced only the abuse of indulgen- 
ces ; then, indulgences themselves. ‘The Pope’s authority 
was here involved ; it was exerted against the daring inno- 
vator, and by him in return it was defied. He appeals from 
the Pope to a general council ; no general council is to be 
had ; after much arguing and much writing, he denies the 
infallibility of even a general council. Luther stood, thus, 
an individual against the world ; thus he asserted the rights 
of the individual conscience against all the power of men and 
all the claims of churches. Luther stood thus against all the 
world ; and man there has seldom been better constituted to 
face a world. No liberal thinker, be his theological opinions 
what they may, will exclude Luther from the circle of great 
men ; and however small a critical severity may esteem that 
circle to be, it must have space in it for Luther. Great he 
was ; and we apply the epithet to him in its simple import 
and with emphatic meaning. We call him not great in any 
special limitation. In calling him great, we speak not of 
him as we do of a great soldier, a great statesman, a 
great scholar, a great divine ; we lay aside distinctions, and, 
with fulness of phrase, but yet precision, we call him in 
all the compass of the term a great man. Fervent in pas- 
sion, glowing in fancy, powerful in understanding, affluent in 
words, he was equally commanding in eloquence and action. 
Of untiring energy in thought and deed, his heart was as 
simple as it was gigantic ; and if his words were often fierce, 
to words alone his fierceness was ‘confined ; if often gross, 
grossness belonged to the polemic diction of his times. 
Gifted with many talents, he was fitted for many works. 
Scholar, theologian, lecturer, preacher, he could spend 
months in solitary study, he could pass from the cell to the 
crowd, and the multitudes which his voice had gathered his 
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zeal could set on fire. He could meet the subtle logician, 
and give him battle with his own weapons in the cunning 
fence of dialectics. He could stand amidst assembled prin- 
ces, and with prophet courage utter his bold, free speech, 
fearless alike of monarch and of priest. He could sit in 
the college chair, and dispense wisdom to listening youth. 
He could ascend the village pulpit, and nourish in peasants’ 
souls the life for heaven. And when he had done the work 
of scholar, theologian, lecturer, preacher, laying aside his 
professional robes, he appeared clad in all those kindly 
graces that rendered him the delight of the social and do- 
mestic circle. Having Europe for his arena, pontiffs and 
kings for his opponents, admiring nations for his audience, 
his personal meekness in private was never injured by the 
grandeur of his relations in public. Hearty, friendly, un- 
pretending, of open speech, easy of access, cordial to 
his intimates, indulgent to his family, — he was not less 
gentle in the peace of home than he was bold in the strife 
of the world ; and, willingly as he rushed to this strife, he 
came back more willingly to that peace, to fill it with re- 
fining pastimes and pure companionship, with the sweetness 
of music and the gayety of witty converse, with all those in- 
ward charities that, while they bless retirement, train the 
soul for its best and bravest action in the more open fields 
of struggle and of duty. Preéminently, this was the man 
of the century, — and that century was the sixteenth. 

Born as Luther and Calvin were for the same age, and in 
it, yet their characters stand in very striking opposition. 
Luther was made for the forum ; Calvin for the cloister. 
Luther was the greatest orator of the Reformation ; but Cal- 
vin was the greatest thinker. Luther was a man of indom- 
itable energy ; Calvin was a man of profound meditation. 
Luther was a man of impulse ; Calvin was a man of logic. 
Luther was a man of action; Calvin was a man of dogma. 
Luther communicated his glowing passions to the hearts of 
the living multitude ; Calvin wrote his creed on the intellect 
with a pen of fire, and the intellect into which he had burned 
his opinions retained the marks of them for ever. Indicat- 
ing, as we are, the opposition of the individuals, we should 
not disregard the further modification of this opposition by 
the difference of nationality. The mind of Calvin was emi- 
nently French; it was precise and definite, with the ten- 
dency that characterizes that mind in general to reduce all 
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thoughts and things to a system, added to a hard consisten- 
cy, all his own, which carried logical extremes into practical 
results. Luther’s mind, on the other hand, was thoroughly 
German ; deep, thoughtful, many-sided, and capacious ; pro- 
lific in imagination, and ample in discourse of reason ; not 
arrayed with ornament artfully disposed, but rich in native 
beauty ; crowded with ideas, not marshalled and set in or- 
der, but mingling as a throng of worshippers in a medieval 
church, — the great with the low, the noble beside the 
mean, where pictures of saintly loveliness were near to oth- 
ers grotesque, laughable, and odd, yet where the whole 
melted into harmony in the softness of a dim, religious light ; 
—a mind more full than exact; not so much analytical as 
poetic ; melancholy and mystical withal ; given to see visions 
and to dream dreams ; partaking of the superstition which 
often haunts the grandest souls, the second-sight that sees 
more things in heaven and earth than technical philosophy 
conceives of or will allow, yet that has in its apparent folly 
glimpses of eternal truth to which the utmost wisdom of 
sensualism is obtuse and blind. If we dared to contrast the 
minds of Calvin and Luther by visible similitudes, we should 
find the likeness of Calvin’s in the regularity and method of 
a modern post-office, and that of Luther’s in the massive 
and sublime complexity of an ancient cathedral. 

Upon the incidents of a life so well known as that of 
Calvin we have no occasion to be minute. We shall touch 
merely on some of its prominent points, marking, as we ad- 
vance, such events and characters as most affect us. Our 
sketch may not be very connected, but we shall do our ut- 
most that it shall not be tedious. 

John Calvin was the son of Gerard Calvin, a notary of 
Noyon, in the south of France. His father is described by 
Beza, whose account we mostly follow, as respectable both 
in circumstances and talents. Calvin had the additional ad- 
vantage of domestication in an amiable and noble family, 
with the younger members of which he went to Paris, where 
he had for his first tutor the famous Corderius, whose Col- 
loquies urchins of the last century could well remember. 
These Colloquies were then the Latin Primer, or Latin 
Reading-made-easy ; and youngsters who learned Latin in the 
last century were not likely to forget Corderius, not simply 
from impressions on the mind, but often still deeper ones on 
the body. After Corderius, Calvin received the instruction 
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of an eminent Spaniard, whose name Beza dois not mention. 
Calvin was intended by his father originally for the church, 

and accordingly to this object all his first studies were di- 
rected. But, although he enjoyed some ecclesiastical emol- 
uments, it does not appear that he ever entered fully into 
orders. ‘The elder Calvin, however, changed his mind, and 
supposing that the law would be for his son more advan- 
tageous than the church, to the law he would have him turn 
the current of his thoughts. The younger Calvin did not 
object, and gave himself zealously to preparation for the 
legal profession. But, while he became a proficient in the 
law, he did not neglect divinity. He applied his intellect 
with the deepest attention to meditation on the Scriptures, 
and to all the forms of knowledge that pertain most directly 
to Biblical criticism. While still young, Calvin lost his 
father, and, being thrown into Paris, he became a convert to 
the new opinions that were then agitating the world. His 
expression of them, in the beginning, was by proxy, and not 
in person. ‘The mode of this vicarious confession of heresy 
has something about it that is almost amusing. One Nicho- 
las Cop was a friend of Calvin’s ; and Nicholas Cop be- 
came rector of the Paris University. Calvin wrote for 
him his introductory oration, and in this oration insinuated 
some of the recent theology. The rector, good, easy man, 
read on, suspecting nothing ; the young and brilliant heresiarch 
all the time, no doubt, laughing in his sleeve. But if the 
rector was unconscious, not so was the Sorbonne, which 
was as sensitive to a false doctrine as critic Bentley would 
have been to a false quantity. ‘The Sorbonne philosophers 
were excited and indignant. Heterodoxy had dared to come 
into the very midst of them, to profane their presence ; to 
tread upon that floor, upon which it should have been as 
impossible for a heretic to stand as a slave upon the soil of 
Britain. ‘They censured the oration, and the orator became 
alarmed. He evaded trial by a retreat to Basle ; and Cal- 
vin, whose agency in the matter was suspected and dis- 
covered, found safety and a refuge with the Protestant 
Queen of Navarre. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, Calvin returned to Paris ; 
and there was at the same time in the city a Spaniard, com- 
monly called Servetus, whose name has ever since been, and 
ever will be, joined to that of Calvin, — we will not here say 
whether for praise or infamy to the Reformer. But so it is, 
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— they are joined together by a chain of destiny which will 
last as long as human memory lives in human history. Cal- 
vin at this time, though of few years, was of rare maturity 
in judgment. Servetus was exactly of the same age, but 
he was far from possessing the sagacity or prudence of his 
contemporary. He wished, however, t0 meet him, and to 
discuss with him questions concerning the ‘l'rinity. ‘They 
did not meet ; something occurred to prevent Servetus from 
keeping his appointment ; and the friends of Calvin assert 
that Servetus feared him. It may have been so, and we 
care not much whether it was or not. It had been well for 
Servetus, if, thus fearing Calvin when Calvin was as weak 
as himself, he had equally feared him when he had the 
power to destroy him, and used it. Francis the First tak- 
ing a strong part against the Reformers, Calvin once more 
quitted the kingdom, never to reside in it aga. He took 
shelter in Basle, which seems to have been a city of refuge 
for heretics in general, but for the heretics of France in 
particular. Here, in 1535, he published his greatest work, 
‘¢ The Christian Institutes,» — and, any way considered, it 
is a magnificent production. He had already written an able 
commentary on Seneca’s Epistle concerning Clemency, and 
yet he was only twenty-six years of age. ‘To have accom- 
plished such things at such a period of life argues a most 
astonishing maturity of genius. 

Having published the Institutes, he made a short visit to 
the Duchess of Ferrara, and then returned for a brief space 
to France to settle his temporal affairs. Prevented by the 
wars then raging from getting back to Basle or Strasburg, 
according to his intention, he went unconsciously, and as if 
by accident, to Geneva. William Farel, a native of Dau- 
phiny, and Peter Viret, of Orb in the territory of Berne, 
devoted adherents of the Reformation, were then zealous 
teachers of it in Geneva. How zealous they were may be 
imagined from Farel’s address to Calvin, which was after 
this fashion: — ‘‘ | denounce unto you in the name of the 
Almighty God, that, if, under pretext of prosecuting your 
studies, you refuse to labor with us in the work of the Lord, 
the Lord will ;curse you as seeking yourself rather than 
Christ.”’ Calvin, as Beza goes on to say, terrified by this 
dreadful denunciation, surrendered himself to the disposal of 
the presbytery and magistrates. By the votes of these, and 
the consent of the people, he was not only elected preacher, 
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but was also appointed to the professorship of theology. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-seven years, he had mastered 
all classical and theological studies ; had published a stupen- 
dous treatise on scholastic divinity ; had been elected to 
high offices in the Protestant Church, when to fill any office 
in it was to fight against the mightiest in the world. At 
home with Jewish rabbis and Christian fathers, he was not 
less familiar with the highest models of thought and diction 
which Pagan literature had given to the world. How 
thoroughly he was imbued with that of Rome, especially, 
may be seen from the admiration with which critics speak of 
his own Latin style, — and these critics are, many of them, 
among his most uncompromising opponents. 

Eminence seldom brings ease. Disturbances soon began 
to arise in Geneva, which even the strong mind of Calvin 
was not able to control. Some of the wealthy citizens, it 
appears, did not much relish his rigorous discipline. They 
did not wish to absent themselves from the Lord’s Supper, 
but neither did they wish to take Calvin’s test for their ad- 
mission. ‘Then, withal, some other difficulties existed. 
There was a class of persons denominated ‘ Libertines,” 
with whom Calvin had long to combat. Their name belongs 
not to their morals, but to their opinions, and these opinions 
it would take us too long to explain. What we can collect 
about them from the Reformer’s biographers is most vague 
and doubtful ; and much of it is what we should, in our day, 
call by the comprehensive and convenient generalization, 
‘¢ transcendentalism.’’ But one thing is certain and defi- 
nite respecting both parties, — that the Libertines did not like 
Calvin, and Calvin did not like the Libertines. Calvin, in 
the end, subdued and crushed them. — But we must return 
to the sacrament question. ‘I'he church of Geneva, it ap- 
pears, had ordained the use of common bread in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, and dispensed with the use of 
the font in the administration of baptism. The Synod of 
Lausanne held both for fonts and unleavened bread. Here 
again was a source of division and a cause of trouble. Cal- 
vin was as yet a stranger, he was not yet firm on his throne, 
or short would the dispute have been ; but the party against 
him at this stage of his course was strong enough to brave 
him. He was for common bread and no fonts. ‘They, pos- 
sibly, did not care ; but unleavened bread and fonts were as 
good materials for an opposition as any other. Calvin and 
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his friends would have the matter debated in a synod to be 
held at Zurich, whether in the Lord’s Supper the bread 
should or should not be leavened, and whether in baptism 
there should be fonts or not. The opposition party would 
have no arbitration; they were competent to settle their 
own affairs. They demanded the sacraments, and in their 
own way they must have them. Calvin would not let them 
have them in any way. It was put to the trial; the decision 
was against him, and he was exiled from the city. ‘ When 
Calvin,’? observes Beza, ‘‘ heard of the decree of banish- 
ment, he said, —‘ Certainly, had I been in the service of men, 
this would have been a bad reward ; but it is well that I 
have served Him who never fails to repay his servants what- 
ever he has once promised.’”? Leaving Geneva, he so- 
journed for a short time in Basle, and then went on to Stras- 
burg. He staid here until 1541, with remarkable eclat. 
Calvin was then recalled to Geneva, where for the remain- 
der of his days he lived and reigned. ‘Two of his com- 
panions and himself formed, certainly, a most remarkable 
trio. Calvin, Farel, and Viret were all great preachers, 
and each had a greatness of his own. Calvin was a deliber- 
ate thinker ; Farel, an impassioned orator ; Viret, an engag- 
ing and persuasive exhorter. ‘‘ I have often thought,”’ says 
Beza, ‘‘ that a preacher would in a manner be perfect, who 
was formed by the united excellences of the three.” 

Calvin, after two attempts to find a wife, succeeded in a 
third. He married while in Strasburg a prudent and a 
pretty woman. Her name was Idelette de Burie. She was 
the widow of one Stoerder, by whom she had had several 
children ; by Calvin she had but one, who did not survive 
infancy. His domestic life, commencing with no ardent 
feelings, continued tranquil to the end. It was attended 
neither with transports nor vexations ; and he could as freely 
as ever devote himself, with all his energies, to the multifa- 
rious engagements to which his temperament, his genius, 
and the circumstances of the age called him. 

But if Calvin had no annoyance in his home, it was dif- 
ferent with him in the world, and especially in the little 
world of the Genevese state. One of his most formidable 
opponents here was Ami Perrin, the Captain-General. The 
Reformer and the soldier seem to have regarded each other 
with any other feelings than those of meekness ; but, in the 
end, the Reformer was the victor. Calvin, as he himself 
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somewhere acknowledges, did not possess physical courage ; 
yet there were instances in which he manifested a personal 
bravery that would have done credit even to the heroism of 
Luther. Audin presents in vivid and picturesque descrip- 
tion a scene where Calvin exhibited great coolness and bold- 
ness of spirit. Ami Perrin was brought to trial for sedition, 
and other alleged crimes. He was an idol with the people ; 
they were enthusiastic in his favor, and in the same degree 
they were furious against Calvin. 


“The Council of Two Hundred was assembled. Never had 
any session been so tumultuous ; and the parties, weary of speak- 
ing, began to appeal to arms. The people heard the appeal. 
Calvin appears unattended ; he is received at the lower part of 
the hall with cries of death. He folds his arms and looks the 
agitators fixedly in the face. Not one of them dares to strike 
him. Then, advancing through the midst of the groups, with 
his breast uncovered, —‘ If you want blood,’ says he, ‘ there are 
still a few drops here: strike, then!’ Not an arm is raised. 
Calvin then slowly ascends the stairway to the Council of the 
Two Hundred. The hall was on the point of being drenched 
with blood ; swords were flashing. On beholding the Reformer, 
the weapons were lowered, and a few words sufficed to calm the 
turmoil. Calvin, taking the arm of one of the councillors, again 
descends the stairs, and cries to the people that he wishes to ad- 
dress them. He does speak, and with such energy and feeling, 
that tears flow from their eyes; they embrace each other, and 
return in silence.” 


Ami Perrin is ultimately deposed from his titles and em- 
ployments, and the office of Captain-General extinguished. 

Gruet was another person who caused vexation to Calvin, 
and to whom at last Calvin proved himself a fatal enemy. 
On some night in the May of 1547, a paper was affixed to 
St. Peter’s church in Geneva, applying to Calvin numer- 
ous harsh and contemptuous expressions. Gruet was a 
comic poet, whose comic power, however, it would seem, 
was more noticeable than his poetry. ‘To this Gruet the 
spies pointed as author of the offensive paper; and the 
public suspected what the spies affirmed. ‘The house of 
Gruet was searched ; fragments of ribald verse and pieces 
of irreligious prose were discovered among his papers, but 
nothing answering to the vituperative document. An accu- 
sation was drawn up against him, one part of which charged 
him with impiety, and the other with being the author of the 
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placard. He was supposed to have accomplices. He was 
accordingly tortured at frequent intervals for a month, and 
sometimes twice in the same day. ‘* Finish me, in mercy ! ” 
he cried out in his torture ; ‘ finish me, I am dying!” If the 
poet had companions, he did not name any. He was firm 
to the end, and merely confessed that he had posted the ob- 
noxious composition on the church. His body broken by 
the rack, his strength exhausted by repeated agony, he was 
on the point of expiring when he was carried from the dun- 
geon to the scaffold, and there was struck from him the 
miserable portion of life that remained. Calvin was re- 
quested to draw up a form of condemnation against the writ- 
ings of Gruet. He consented, and did so., From a paper 
in the handwriting of Calvin, giving the minutest instruction 
to the magistrates on the form and the manner in which they 
should pronounce condemnation on these productions of 
Gruet, it is manifest that the process against them was at 
Calvin’s own instigation. He describes them as containing 
the most shocking blasphemies and the most atrocious prin- 
ciples. But much less than this was needed to mark them 
with detestation ; for in the indictment under which their 
author had already perished, it was declared that ‘ all con- 
tradicting the Reformation, as well by word as will, were 
rebels, and deserving of grievous punishment.”’ Now, these 
compositions, against which Calvin thought it necessary to 
enter so formal a prosecution, and to pronounce so elaborate 
a condemnation, consisted of thirteen dirty and torn leaves 
all together. ‘They had never been printed. The sentiments 
or the authorship had never been brought home to Gruet. 
Had they been, there was no evidence to show that his ob- 
ject was to publish them ; and as they were found amongst 
dust and rubbish, there is, on the contrary, a presumption 
that he had thrown them away. Géaliffe asserts that there is 
nothing even to prove that Gruet was the writer of them. 
He places the mortal crime of the reckless wit in two words, 
which he wrote on the margin of Calvin’s book against the 
Anabaptists, and these two words were, ‘‘ All Fudge.” 
Who would have imagined that a counterpart of Goldsmith’s 
Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield existed in a Swiss poet of 
the sixteenth century ? But, above all, who could have ex- 
pected to find the austere argument of the sternest logician 
designated by the same phrase in which Burchell condenses 
his opinion on the elegant conversation of Miss Carolina 
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Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs? It is not, then, in fiction 
alone, that the ludicrous stands beside the pathetic. But, 
indeed, if it were not so in reality, it should never be so 
in romance. ‘The common maxim has it, that there is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous ; but in actual 
experience, there is often only one step from the comic to 
the tragic, from the banquet-hall to the prison-house, from 
the jest-book to the death-warrant, from laughter to de- 
spair. 

To specify, even with briefest allusion, each of those 
against whom Calvin directed the might of his influence, 
and whom that influence destroyed, would be a work for 
which we have neither space nor inclination. Passing over, 
therefore, Bolsec and many others, we shall devote a few 
words to Castalio. Castalio was one of the finest scholars 
in an age of great scholarship. His name has even still a 
charm to the imagination of the learned ; and there is a 
pathos in his story that has interest for all. Calvin and he, 
first became acquainted at Strasburg, and their intercourse 
there had all the intimacy of students and of friends. ‘The 
Reformer afterwards invited him to Geneva, where for a 
time he was regent of the grammar school. They soon fell 
into the contest of rival theologians, but the contest was of 
very disproportioned inequality. Calvin had all the advan- 
tage which comes from force of character, dignity of office, 
and the possession of unquestioned power ; Castalio was 
dependent, and a stranger. Since they had known each 
other in Strasburg, there was more than the estrangement 
of years to separate them. Change had done its work more 
effectually on Calvin than on Castalio. Castalio retained 
much of that freshness which belongs to a man of literature ; 
Calvin, besides the gloom of his natural character, had, if 
possible, added to his original severity by unrelieved appli- 
cation to dogmatic and polemical theology, by exhausting 
devotion, also, to the cares of the church and the cares of 
state. Castalio brought upon himself the censure of Calvin 
by passages in his translation of the New Testament ; but 
still more, by his denial of canonicity to the Song of Solo- 
mon. ‘To this fragment of Hebrew poetry Castalio attrib- 
uted any other inspiration than that of purity, either human 
or Divine. They likewise disputed concerning man’s lib- 
erty and God’s decrees ; and, as in all the controversies of 
the age, they pelted each other with abundant scurrility. Cas- 
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talio, from all that we can judge, was not a man of irre- 
proachable character ; but had he been stainless as the sun, 
the spiritual atmosphere of Geneva was unsuited to his tem- 
perament. He quitted Geneva for ever. Some writers as- 
sert that Calvin treated him with harshness and injustice. 
It is right, however, to state, that Bayle maintains the con- 
trary, and insists that the conduct of Calvin towards him 
was forbearing and even generous. As to what Beza asserts 
whenever the fame of Calvin is in question, it is worth but 
little ; for he always assumes that opposition to Calvin is 
Opposition to truth, and that to differ from the Reformer is to 
rebel against God. Atall events, the end of poor Castalio 
was in wretchedness. He was reduced to the most pitiable 
destitution in the town of Basle, where, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age, it is said that he died of actual starvation. 

This would now be the proper place to tell the story of 
Servetus, and of his connection with Calvin. But the mat- 
ter is too important for an episode ; and we will, therefore, 
“defer it, until we have followed out the course of Calvin to 
the end. We are the more disposed to take this method, 
as it will afford us a better opportunity to enter on a deliber- 
ate review of the whole transaction. ‘That Servetus had 
long been known to Calvin ; that letters had passed between 
them ; that in these letters, and in printed books, Servetus 
broached opinions which Calvin deemed heretical ; that 
Servetus incautiously came to Geneva, and after one night 
was arrested there ; that he had never published any thing 
there, nor in any way promulgated his doctrines within the 
state ; that he had no intention ever to do so; that he pro- 
posed to quit it at once; that Calvin procured his arrest ; 
that this was followed by a long trial ; that the trial issued in 
sentence of condemnation ; that, in virtue of such sentence, 
Servetus was openly put to death by fire ;— all this is noto- 
rious, and, for the present, it is sufficient. 

As we are not writing the biography of Calvin, we need 
not dwell at length on the remainder of his life. He had 
put all his enemies under his feet ; and all who were oppo- 
nents to him were enemies. Ami Perrin was humiliated. 
The Libertines were subdued. Political faction sunk abas- 
ed in the presence of a dogmatic intellect and a priestly 
will. Secular legislation, spiritual conviction, personal char- 
acter, social manners, all were drawn within the Reformer’s 
control, and all took the direction of his command. Theo- 
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logical dissent within the range of Calvin’s sway had now no 
safety. Speculation beyond the limits of the five points 
was bondage, banishment, or death. Indeed, within them 
or beyond them contradiction to the theory of Calvin was, 
in most of the Swiss churches, to make destruction sure. 
Castalio defended the freedom of the will, and expiated his 
temerity by exile and starvation. Bolsec denied predesti- 
nation, and was glad to get out of prison with his life. Ser- 
vetus wandered into heretical mazes while following out 
visions on the Trinity, and found his way only to the stake. 
Gentilis received a stigma from Calvin ; it was a mark for 
doom, and he carried it on his front, until, with his head, it 
was struck off at Berne. Calvin’s writings had now spread 
over the whole of Christendom; and, through them, the 
mind of Calvin ruled absolutely in the Protestant churches. 
To a great extent it has ruled them ever since ; so that the 
spirit of one dead Calvin has governed with a more potent 
sway than the authority of fifty living popes. 

But one kind of potency has no more power to secure its” 
possessor against bodily decay than another. ‘The scholar 
must as surely meet it as the soldier ; he that subdues minds, 
as he that subdues nations. And, physically, the monarch of 
thought must be laid as low as the monarch of a throne. 
Calvin had never been robust; he had never been one of 
whom medical men would have augured protracted life. His 
labors went on accumulating, and so did his diseases. Yet, 
as his diseases increased, he only seemed to multiply his 
labors all the more. He did not seek to improve by care 
his constitution, originally weak, to nourish it by food, and to 
strengthen it by exercise. He never much indulged at 
table, and for the last ten years he had ceased to dine. 
Body doesnot live by mind alone, and the mind abides not 
here without the body. But though the body of Calvin be- 
gan to crumble, the mind of the strong man kept its suprem- 
acy to the last. The struggle could not long hold, however. 
On the 8th of February, 1564, the last strife began. 
From that time Calvin taught no more in public. He had 
delivered his last sermon, and he began rapidly to fail. 
Gout, asthma, colic, quartan fever, spitting of blood, had each 
in its turn, and frequently, attacked him; they now seemed 
to conspire, and came upon him with their united power. 
On the 27th of March, he bade farewell to the senate. 
Carried to the door of the house and supported into it, 
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uncovering his head, he returned thanks for all the favors 
he had received ; then, with difficulty and a fainting voice, 
he said, — ‘‘ I think | have entered this house for the last 
time.”’ On the 2d of April, he received the communion 
in the assembly of the church. On the 25th, he made his 
will, and calmly disposed of his very moderate possessions. 
Calvin then sent for the civil authorities of the state, to 
whom he made an affecting and solemn appeal. On the 
28th of April, the pastors came in a body to see him ; and 
to them he spoke in tones of a deeper and closer sympathy. 
He met the ministers once again at a social meal, which 
usually took place two days previous to Whitsuntide, and 
which on this occasion he desired should be at his house. 
Being carried into the chamber where they were collected, 
‘¢ T come,”’ he said, ‘‘ to see you, my brethren, for the last 
time, never more to sit down with you at table.”? On the 
27th of May, he seemed to gain increase of strength and 
clearness of voice; but that day he died. His spiritual 
faculties were not for a moment weakened or clouded. He 
was a great man ; we do not love him, but we make no un- 
willing acknowledgment of his greatness. 

Audin accuses Calvin of having preserved no friends. 
This is not strictly true. The venerable Farel, father of 
the Reformation in Geneva, whose fiery eloquence opened 
the way for Calvin’s stricter logic, loved Calvin in the be- 
ginning and loved him to the last. Calvin came in time to 
replace, by his orderly method and decisive firmness, the pas- 
sionate zeal of Farel, which, if it had consumed the power 
of the Reformation’s enemies, was now fast exhausting the pa- 
tience of its friends. Farel felt that his work was done at 
Geneva, when he saw the young and gifted fugitive, whom 
events had driven in the right hour to the vineyard that 
waited for him. Calvin, the true man for Geneva, had 
come ; and Farel, with rare magnanimity, not merely wel- 
comed, but compelled him to remain. He departed rejoic- 
ing from the scene of his triumphs ; went to seek another 
field in which to labor, and left his successor to reap the 
harvest that he had sown. Calvin was not slothful. Well 
did he care for the fruits of the Protestant word, and much 
did he increase them. He, too, was to quit his stewardship, 
but not to change it for any other upon earth. He was dy- 
ing in Geneva in his fifty-fifth year, when Farel in his eighti- 
eth was yet living in Neufchatel. ‘‘ Farewell, my best be- 
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loved brother,” writes Calvin ; ‘‘ and since God is pleased 
that you should survive me in this world, live mindful of our 
friendship, which has been of service to the Church of God, 
and whose fruits we shall enjoy in heaven. Do not expose 
yourself to fatigue on my account. I respire with difficulty, 
and continually expect to draw my last breath. It is suf- 
ficient happiness for me, that I live and die in Christ, who 
is gain to his people in life and death. Again farewell, with 
the brethren.’”? ‘T’his letter was written on the 2d of May, 
1564, to dissuade Farel from taking a journey which he had 
determined on, to bid adieu to the dying Reformer. He 
came, however, to Geneva, had an interview with Calvin, 
and returned next day to Neufchatel. 

Calvin had another devoted friend, and that was Beza ; Beza 
was to Calvin what Calvin had been to Farel, a new mind to 
replace the old with such novelty as new circumstances re- 
quired. Beza was born in 1519, and was of a noble family 
in Burgundy. He had excellent natural talents, and the 
best opportunities to cultivate them. One of his teachers 
was the celebrated linguist, Melchior Wolmer. In his 
youth, he possessed remarkable facility of poetic compo- 
sition ; and in this period of his life he wrote some Latin 
verses of a loose description, which, though he sincerely re- 
pented of them, were always pointed weapons in the hands 
of his theological opponents. But the opponents did not 
stop with the verses. They urged charges of a more atro- 
cious nature, which, to the shame of candor, are still occasion- 
ally reproduced. Bayle has met these accusations with the 
minutest scrutiny ; he has examined them with the utmost 
keenness of his searching skepticism ; and the man who can 
read his argument all through, and not feel that the refutation 
is complete, must have an intellect so obtuse, or bigotry so 
determined, as to render every effort hopeless to reach him 
by reasoning or evidence. ‘The readiness to credit any 
charge against an opponent, however wicked or improbable, 
is a melancholy characteristic of religious controversy. And 
yet we might suppose that the past was fruitful enough in 
lessons of caution for all parties, if they would only learn 
them ; and that it taught none more forcibly than the wis- 
dom of suspecting statements against rivals, when made, not 
by bad men alone, but even by the best. When we observe 
Catholic writers of respectability coolly raking up vile fabri- 
cations against the Riderwets, from the foulness of an age 
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of coarseness and an age of passion, we should receive 
with a skepticism which not only charity enforces, but ex- 
perience and common sense demand, the equally outrageous 
criminalities that Protestant vituperation attributes by whole- 
sale to numerous bodies in the Roman Church. 

The youth of Beza, however, was not a pure one; and 
in after days he must have felt how sins at the beginning of 
life, in spite of repentance, embarrass the whole of it. This 
youth of his was spent in Paris. Without any office in the 
priesthood, he had revenues from the Church, and the sine- 
cure benefices from which he drew them imposed no labor 
but the labor of spending them. This, usually, is not a 
severe or difficult one; and with Beza we do not learn 
that the toil or the obstacles were greater than with others. 
Rich, young, handsome ; gifted, besides, with eloquence and 
genius ; the temptations to a brilliant and thoughtless life of 
pleasure were neither few nor weak. Beza did not resist 
them, — at least, he did not overcome them. In mind and 
body nature had been prodigal to him of her benefits. So- 
cially, his lot secured him important privileges in a privileged 
order. With talents that added lustre to station, and an 
extent of culture that gave full efficacy to his talents, we 
can hardly picture to ourselves a man every way more fitted 
for the refined sensualism that a luxurious city can afford. 
What a contrast is the youth of Beza to the youth of Lu- 
ther! With Beza, there is no poor scholarship, no singing 
of hymns in the streets for alms or lodging. He is proud 
before his teachers in the consciousness of birth; he is 
proud among his fellows from the superiority of genius ; and 
the singing that he does is not of olden psalmody, but of 
modern ditties, — not the solemn chantings of the church, but 
the gay lyrics of the bower. With Beza, there was no 
trouble about an old garment, nor care how to provide a new 
one, though, as a man of fashion, he no doubt paid strict at- 
tention to its color and its shape. With Beza, there were 
no dreamings in a monastery, no fastings and prayers in a 
cell, no cleanings of a dusty Bible, no meditations on 
St. Paul, no misgivings on the method of justification, no 
longings for a pilgrimage to the Holy See, no hungerings of 
soul to behold the splendor of the Church in the metropolis 
of Christendom. It was not thus with Beza. He was 
the jovial man of letters, the polished man of quality, the 
careless man of pleasure. He could argue with students ; 
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he could pay compliments to ladies. He was equally at 
home in a folio of divinity or a folio of romance. He 
could quote with equal readiness the Odes of Horace or the 
Confessions of Augustine ; the love-songs of Tibullus or the 
dogmatics of Aquinas. The hours which he could take 
from study were not spent in the mortifications of the cell, 
but in the fascinations of the garden ; not spectral visitants, 
but the Graces, danced around him ; and, taking from the 
present all that the present could bestow, he was at ease about 
the future. Dreams, however, do not last, and the awaken- 
ing came to Beza in the terrors and the pains of a severe 
illness. He changed his course of life ; he had long before 
changed his religious opinions, and with the moral change 
he avowed the theological one. He married a woman to 
whom he had been attached and pledged; and as France 
had then no place for him, he fled to Geneva. Calvin re- 
ceived him with delight, for he beheld in him one worthy 
to be his successor. This was in 1548, and Beza was 
twenty-seven years of age. At present he did not remain 
in Geneva, but went on to Lausanne, where, as. Greek 
professor and theological lecturer, he excited universal ad- 
miration and enthusiasm. Having remained there ten years, 
he returned ‘to Geneva, and became a settled worker with 
Calvin in the ministry. 

Calvin was worn out, not so much with years as with toil; 
but, could his vigor have lasted longer, Beza was the man 
whom Protestantism then demanded. Calvin was the apostle 
to scholars ; Luther, the apostle to the people ; Beza was the 
apostle to courts. Such an apostleship was now wanted, 
and Beza was a man furnished for the mission. Protestant- 
ism had begun to agitate nations, and to be closely inter- 
woven with political affairs. Princes feared, and flattered 
it. ‘The dispute had been carried from the schools to sen- 
ates, — from the audience of the pulpit to the armies of the 
field. Mingled up with earthly interests, it must make use 
of earthly agencies ; it must have battles, and it must have 
diplomacy. Beza was the diplomate of the Reformers ; and 
for such a character no man among them was suited but him- 
self. Highly born, accustomed from infancy to aristo- 
cratic life, graceful in person, elegant in manners, he was 
easy in the presence of princes and amidst the luxury of 
courts. ‘T’o these lighter requisites he added the more solid 
attainments of the thinker and the scholar; the strength of 
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an able writer, the persuasiveness of a fine orator ; the grave 
authority of a divine, and the shrewd sagacity of a poli- 
tician. These qualities were often during a long life called 
into exercise, and, upon the whole, they were exercised for 
good. He was upon numerous occasions negotiator, ad- 
viser, mediator, in the civil and other wars between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants ; not seldom he was the recon- 
ciler of parties among the Reformed themselves. While 
Calvin lived, Beza attached himself to his person with what 
we are tempted to call a savage fidelity ; and when Calvin 
died, Beza attached himself to his memory with a fierce 
devotion. Beza, though not by nature of ungentle temper, 
yet, whenever his master’s opinions are concerned, imbibes 
all his master’s passions. For the opponents of Calvin he 
had no mercy in this world or the next ; burning here, as well 
as hereafter, according to his view, was their proper destiny. 
He wrote a book to prove it. He would have sacrificed 
their lives in Calvin’s presence; he immolated their good 
names upon his tomb. He did not see the tortures of Serve- 
tus, but he fully justified them. We are not called on here to 
point out the inconsistency of such a principle with Protes- 
jantism ; we are not called on to point out its worse than in- 
consistency ; we have to do only with events, and inferences 
that flow from them. The event in the present case is, that 
Beza issued a treatise to sustain the doctrine of persecution ; 
our inference from it is, that, so far as any man can become 
accountable for the errors of his age or of a system, Beza 
charged himself with the death of Servetus, and with all the 
misery which such a doctrine has ever caused. Still, al- 
though he did write in favor of killing heretics, we think, 
that, with the prophet’s mantle, the disciple did not retain 
more than one third of the prophet’s spirit. 

Our general idea of Calvin’s character may be gathered 
incidentally from what we have already written. We have 
said that he had greatness, but not the greatness which 
we can love. His intellect was of exceeding subtilty and 
strength ; but it was narrow, definitive, and hard. It had 
keenness and consecutiveness, but it was not high, broad, or 
suggestive. It was the intellect of a schoolman, not the in- 
tellect of a philosopher. It was aided by a memory equally 
extraordinary for accumulating and retaining ; into which all 
knowledge was gathered that had any affinity with its specu- 
lative tendencies ; and in which, however multifarious, order 
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and arrangement placed it ever at command. The industry 
of Calvin was superhuman ; and the amount of mental work 
which he accomplished, not in occasional efforts, but in sus- 
tained regularity, is one of those marvels of fact, which, 
though settled by evidence beyond doubt, seem still incredi- 
ble, —which transcend our conception, and yet compel our 
belief. His sincerity was unquestionably pure, and his con- 
sistency inflexible. His life was one of unmitigated employ- 
ment ; and even if his disposition inclined him, his avoca- 
tions did not permit much social relaxation or much social 
companionship. His ideas of duty were almost ascetic, and 
in practice he was faithful to his ideas ; so that if his con- 
science imposed a stern rule upon others, it imposed as stern 
a rule upon himself. His piety was genuine ; it was true to 
his own views of religion ; and in the estimate of personal 
character, we have no -_ to judge it by any other. He 
loved power, but he did not love money. Intolerant in 
opinions, in worldly concerns he was liberal. He coveted 
dominion, he obtained and he held it ; but he was disinterested 
in all besides. 

Calvin’s intellect, we have observed, was energetic and 
distinct. But Calvin was defective in most of those qualities 
that adorn and enlarge, elevate and soften intellect. He 
was void of idealism and sympathy. Even in his religious 
experience we find no aspirations, visions, strugglings, 
ardors, or ecstasies. We never find him, like Paul, looking 
back with strong but sad affection to his former brethren, 
while we observe him constantly stigmatizing the faith in 
which he was trained by terms of odium and rancor. Mak- 
ing every allowance for opposition to creeds supposed to 
be destructive, still a man of genial nature does not en- 
tirely cast off, in the utmost zeal of conversion, the associa- 
tions that wound about his youth. Nor had Calvin person- 
ally any reason to be angry with the Church of his boy- 
hood, or with its members. He was early in the enjoy- 
ment of a portion of its worldly goods; and his abilities 
were fostered and protected in their first development by a 
generous and noble family of that Church. But we do not 
find in him, as we do in Paul, any deep-felt desires for inter- 
change of heart even with the members of his later faith ; 
nothing like those words of longing and affection that fill the 
Epistles of Paul with such inspirations of humanity. Nei- 
ther do we ever discover in Calvin any of those mighty con- 
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flicts between the higher will and the actual, which reveal to 
us in the great Apostle the compass and the grandeur of the 
spiritual life ; and as with the Reformer there are no con- 
flicts of the soul struggling in the flesh, so there are no 
rapt enjoyments that free it from the body and carry it in 
visions up to heaven. Poor as a spiritual man, he also 
fell short in all that makes the poetic or the social man. 
Outward nature was dumb to him, and blank. ‘To say that 
he held not communion with the sounds and forms of crea- 
tion ; that he went not beyond the veil that hides from the 
sensuous the deep things of the universe ; that he did not trace 
the latent analogies that link together the wondrous diversi- 
ties of nature, and join them all by a living bond to thought ; 
that he did not question nature with cunning skill, and pluck 
out the heart of her mystery ;— to say this would imply, what 
we by no means intend respecting Calvin, a_comparison of 
him with men of the higher imagination. We might test 
him by a lower order and find him wanting. He evinces no 
sense of beauty. ‘The stars do not shine for him, or flowers 
grow; ocean and mountains, the glory and loveliness of 
skies, the changes of the day and the changes of the year, 
as sources of pleasure or illustration, seem as if to him 
they had no existence. It is rarely thus with men of the 
loftiest devotion ; thus it was not with Isaiah ; thus it was 
not with David. Calvin shows no liking for the arts. Paint- 
ing, or music, or poetry, does not appear to have been among 
his enjoyments. Within the range of his acquaintance we 
find no painter, no musician, and Beza is the nearest ap- 
proach to a poet. But before Beza saw him, he had re- 
pented of his poetry ; and, indeed, unless his translation of 
the Psalms be esteemed poetry, he never wrote any that he 
should not have repented of. 

The influences of living society fell as barren on the heart 
of Calvin, as those of the arts and outward nature. We 
conceive of nothing free, cheerful, gladsome in his pres- 
ence ; no pranks of childhood, and no joy of men. He is 
not one whose gown we can fancy children plucking at, to 
share his smiles. We can imagine near him no careless wit, 
no jestings, no songs, no merriment, no gay babble, no shak- 
ing of the sides heaving, from the irrepressible gladness of 
the heart, with gushings of delight that must have expression, 
that will not be silent. We never conceive of him as of 
objects at noontide, receiving the direct light from heaven, 
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and rejoicing in its fulness ; sharing it with others, and not 
obscuring it. His presence, on the contrary, seems a per- 
petual shadow, and all within the range of it covered with 
gravity and gloom. ‘The prophet of everlasting and infinite 
calamity to human souls, he is himself frigid, but not afilict- 
ed. His word to the mass of our race is a word of eternal 
death, yet his limbs do not tremble, and his eyes are not 
wet. Pallid, calm, and ghastly, he rises before our fancy 
as one fit to announce the funeral of the universe. 

We will conclude this paper by giving the sum of our im- 
pressions. Supreme in the vigor of his intellect, Calvin 
was small in the compass of his sympathies. He was poor 
in sensibility, in fancy, in affection, in gentle associations ; 
and without these the scholar is but a machine of words, 
and the thinker but a machine of logic. Who ever feels 
towards Calvin as he does towards Luther? ‘Those manly, 
though often stormy, passions, that mingled in the life of the 
majestic German, endear him to our humanity ; for there 
always lie below them a benignity and sweetness of nature, 
that gleam through the tempest, and that shine out with 
softened lustre when the tempest ceases. All honorable 
antagonists of Luther speak now of him with respect, and 
sometimes with enthusiasm. They see in him a robust op- 

onent, who gave desperate blows, but gave them bravely. 
His friends lose sight of his faults in the depth and breadth 
of the excellence that absorbs them. ‘They behold a great 
heart panting in him ; often violent and often indignant, but 
big enough for a huge pity as well asa huge anger. We can 
picture Luther to ourselves melted with sorrow. We can 
see his broad bosom heaving with grief. We can see tears 
on his noble face ; and we can feel that he is of our kindred. 
It is not thus that we feel about Calvin. Except in theo- 
logical zeal and theological passions, he presents himself to 
our thoughts as a sombre and dogmatic intellect. We cannot 
set him before our fancies in woe or bliss ; we cannot pic- 
ture him in weeping or laughter ; we cannot regard him as 
associating cordially with men in their daily life, interested 
in their occupations, sharing their emotions, entering into 
their afflictions, and brightened by their pleasures. ‘Taken 
from the palpable events of his biography, we cannot other- 
wise shape his existence to our minds than as the personifi- 
cation of his system, the incarnation of the Institutes. 

In some future paper, we shall examine the connection 
of Calvin with Servetus. H. G. 
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Art. Il.— RELATION OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY TO 
OUR AGE AND COUNTRY. 


[An Address, delivered before the Ministerial Conference in Boston, May 
26,1847. By Rev. Samvet Barrerr.] 


As a class of Christians, we are devoted, in part, to a 
peculiar work. In our distinctive character and associated 
capacity, we are pledged, as to other duties, so to the cor- 
recting of an erroneous theology. Unlike all other sects, 
with the exception of two or three, we seek to spread a 
purified Gospel. Amid the confusion of many conflicting 
creeds, all of which we regard as the product of human in- 
vention, it is our aim and endeavour to bring back the minds 
of men to the few great principles which, proceeding from 
the divine fulness of the Master, Jesus, converted the souls 
of the first disciples ; which have sustained the vitality of 
the Christian system in every age ; which our own times es- 
pecially need, to disarm skepticism and conduct the process 
of social regeneration ; and which alone, we believe, can 
fulfil to the future the special promise of the Saviour re- 
specting his Church, that ‘‘ the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it,’? and the hope inspired by his teachings in gener- 
al, that the Gospel will sanctify and save the world. We 
feel, or think we should feel, that we have a mission, 
though in character somewhat different from, yet in obliga- 
tion not less sacred than, that of the apostles themselves ; 
the mission which devolves on all who, in possession of 
truth, can aid the progress of thought, and, breathing the 
spirit of charity, are fitted to win men to the love of their 
Father in heaven and of their brethren on earth. 

Not unnatural, therefore, is it, nor altogether useless, I 
would fain think, will it be for us, to consider the relation of 
Liberal Christianity to our age and country, the circumstan- 
ces and events which do or will affect that relation, and par- 
ticularly such tendencies of the times, if such there be, as are 
suited to encourage the hopes and quicken the efforts of min- 
isters whose religion and lot and duties are like our own. 

I have used the epithet Liberal. The word Unitarian 
might have been employed. Both of them well enough suit 
me. But it is a matter of litte moment whether or not we 
care often to designate our faith by any name except that 
of Christian, compared with the fact that we all agree in pro- 
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fessing to hold and to teach the Gospel in its simplest, pur- 
est, and most efficacious form. Whatever we call our- 
selves, or others denominate us, ours, happily, we believe to 
be the privilege and the duty to maintain and to inculcate the 
religion taught and exemplified by the Son of God, free from 
the additions which it received in its passage through the 
Dark Ages, which still adhere to it, more or less, in nearly all 
the sects of Christendom, and which. if not counteracted by 
other influences, but left to work out their legitimate results 
in the formation of character, would oftener produce mon- 
sters than perfect men. 

Refraining from further attempt to define our views, — 
which would be out of place here, — let me try to fix atten- 
tion, for a while, on the topic already announced ; in order 
that we may notice together some of the elements of a true 
answer to the question, whether, as not a few affect to think, 
we are like men born out«f season, —a sect for the exist- 
ence of which, in such an age and country as ours, there 
is no sufficient apology, — toiling in behalf of interests for 
which human nature, in its sanctified state, manifests no 
sympathy, Divine Providence vouchsafes no smile of ap- 
proval, and neither the present nor the future gives promise 
of success ; or whether, as many besides ourselves believe 
and assert, we are right in respect both to our time and 
our place, — charged with the advocacy of a form of re- 
ligion which humanity at once needs and craves, surrounded 
by proofs of Heaven’s benediction, and privileged to rejoice 
in the prospect that the principles to the furtherance of 
which we are consecrated will finally be coéxtensive with 
the prevalence of Christianity. 

In view of a subject dividing itself into so many topics, 
each involving a variety of considerations, it seems to me 
difficult to determine which to select for remark, and which 
to omit, — where to begin, or where to end. Two general 
facts, however, under which all others suited to the purpose 
of this Address arrange themselves, seem to press upon 
attention at the outset. 

One of them is implied in the saying, as true as it is trite, 
that we live in an age of extraordinary improvement. On 
every side, and in all spheres of thought and action, we per- 
ceive signs of a progress never before witnessed. Annoy- 
ing to many very worthy, quiet-loving people must of course 
be the agitations that belong to such a state of things. 
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Nevertheless, the characteristic of the times under notice 
is as justly a cause of congratulation as of remark. Now, 
what class of Christians can most naturally fall in with this 
onward tendency, and best take advantage of it for God 
and man? ‘The Roman Catholics? ‘They are moored by 
an old church establishment. ‘The Orthodox Protestants ? 
They are bound to the fixtures of ancient creeds. The 
chiefs of these Communions, and all others like them, can 
have no real sympathy with the great movements of the 
present day, so long as they remain true to their principles. 
On the past alone, — the hallowed, venerable, perfect past, 
— they dwell with satisfaction ; and their discourse is queri- 
monious, whenever prompted by any recent change of rite or 
dogma. One is reminded by some of them of the infatuated 
personage with the ‘‘ turned head,’’ described in the ‘* Diar 
of a Physician,” who used always to dress himself with his 
buttons on his back. ‘To Liberal Christians it properly be- 
longs, taking with them whatever former ages have trans- 
mitted of truth and goodness, to join— may I not say, 
to lead ? — the ranks whose faces are forward. ‘They are 
peculiarly fitted to live and act in an advancing age ; and for 
this reason, besides others to be adverted to in the sequel, 
that, in the noble language of the old Polish Unitarians, they 
are not ashamed to improve. ‘They, without any compromise 
of private principle or infringement of social obligation, can 
reject an error as soon as they see it; can receive a truth 
when it is disclosed to them ; can abandon faulty modes of 
action and adopt improved methods at will; in short, can 
keep up with, or even go before, the times, like the word and 
spirit of Christ himself, embarrassed neither by individual 
scruples nor by ecclesiastical entanglements. And in this 
is an advantage. 

The other of the two general facts, which readily occur 
to the mind when entering on a subject of this sort, is the 
remarkable hopefulness for the future that distinguishes our 
times. At no former period were mankind so confident 
of further progress as they are now. ‘The present age not 
only looks back on those which are past, and asserts that it 
is wiser than they, but it glances forward on the periods to 
come, and proclaims that they will far surpass itself. This 
voice, feeble and stifled in many regions of the earth, rings 
out with an earnest distinctness from those districts in which 
the people are the most intelligent and free, enjoying the 
sg 
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largest share of light and the greatest liberty to make use of 
it. And which of the sects should it affect the most agree- 
ably ? Which of them, beyond all others, ought to interpret 
it as a token of encouragement ? Not they who fancy that 
from ‘Trent or from Westminster came, centuries ago, the 
best formularies of faith and practice the world is ever to 
see. It would be but affectation in such religionists to de- 
clare themselves pleased with the cry that heralds the coming 
changes. ‘I'o them, verily, the words progress and im- 
provement, in the comprehensive sense of modern times, 
must convey a startling sound. Be they Romanists or 
Calvinists, their golden age, ecclesiastically and doctrinally, 
has been, not is to be; and every innovation upon the past 
flutters their souls with fear, and to their quivering apprehen- 
sions something like a fall from a precipice seems before 
them. Not so with Liberal Christians, who are worthy of 
their faith. ‘The hopefulness of the age appears reasonable 
to their minds ; and there is that in their hearts which re- 
sponds to it. It seems to them to agree with the spirit of 
the old prophets, with the tone of all Christ’s predictions, 
with the daily intimations of Providence. Its voice, as they 
understand it, is also that of human nature proclaiming its 
origin, its capabilities, and its destination; of experience 
holding converse with the future ; of deep calling unto deep. 
And their ears are open to it; they welcome it; they join 
in with it; they take courage from it. Doubt and fear are 
not for them, but belief and hope ; and herein is an element 
of their strength. 

Allied to the facts just noticed, there are others, which, 
if less general in their character and bearing, seem to me 
equally significant, within their legitimate scope, of the van- 
tage-ground possessed by the advocates of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

The state of religious parties, for example, is not without 
interest to us in this relation. ‘T’o the number and mutually 
conflicting claims of these, we, as a small band of reputed 
heretics, are much indebted for our safety. Besides, almost 
every one of them has been rent in twain ; and we now find 
a portion of each more liberally disposed than it was before 
the division. ‘Then, too, they are nearly all engaged in 
earnest controversy about creeds or usages that formerly 
passed amongst them unquestioned ;— and what does this 
imply, but that men’s minds are active on religious subjects ; 
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that they are exercising the right of individual judgment ; 
that many are dissatisfied with old doctrines and modes ; and 
that, if there is something better attainable, they are resolved 
to have it? It is a common remark, moreover, that, in pro- 
portion as intelligence is diffused in any community, and the 
people are trained to independent thought, Orthodox teach- 
ers are constrained to cover the sharp points of their theolo- 
gy, and to give greater prominence to the practical principles 
of Liberal Christianity. We may be reminded, also, that 
several new sects have been formed; and do they not, al- 
most without exception, stand on a less exclusive basis than 
the old ones? Are not their creeds shorter, less rigid, 
and more in accordance with reason and Scripture? But 
what is more particularly noticeable as an encouraging fact 
is, that, whenever and wherever a Christian party has organ- 
ized itself on the principle of having no formulary of faith 
but the Bible, and no ecclesiastical authority out of and 
above its individual churches, it has come at length to adopt 
views similar, for the most part, to those which are cherished 
by us. And as regards our own sect, — if sect it may, with- 
out offence to any, be called, — we, indeed, know that it is 
not, comparatively, very large ; and some say its growth is 
not rapid. But have any to learn that strength is not in 
numbers alone ? The sober truth, in my view, is, that from 
our ranks there is going forth, at this moment, a greater pow- 
er to shape public opinion, as to religion and morals, for the 
coming generation, than is exerted by any other single de- 
nomination of Christians in the land. 

But the state of religious parties is less indicative of favor- 
able tendencies than certain undercurrents of thought and 
feeling in society, which are seldom much affected by the 
creeds of churches, the disputes of theologians, and the 
movements of sects. ‘There is that in human nature, not to 
mention other forces ever active in intelligent and enter- 
prising communities, which neutralizes the effect of false doc- 
trines and bad ordinances. How often do we find men, 
even of the straitest sect, conducting themselwes every day, 
in private life, on the pure and generous principles of a 
common Christianity, and, in public, taking the liberal side 
of all important questions! As a means of ascertaining the 
popular sentiment in regard to religious matters, nothing is 
more deceptive than tables of ecclesiastical statistics. A 
large proportion of the churches of this Commonwealth, for 
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instance, are said to be Calvinistic ; and yet, in fact, not 
one in twenty of those to whom such a belief is imputed 
thinks or feels or acts in conformity with it at home, or 
could be induced abroad to array himself against those who 
hold a milder creed. Errors float about in society, so 


clothed in words as to hide from men their meaning and 


power ; and doctrinal phrases pass daily over the lips of 
thousands, of which could they only feel the spirit and sig- 
nificance, they would be led at once to perceive the discre- 
pancy between the language they use and the sentiments they 
cherish, and to declare themselves, as they are at heart, 
Liberal Christians. One reason why this latent Unitarianism, 
if I may so term it, does not oftener manifest itself in revolt 
from the exclusive churches, and in accessions therefrom to 
our own, is, that those churches have been for some years free 
from excitements and other occasions of annoyance. But this 
state of things will not last long ; and when it ceases, we 
may expect large additions to our ranks. Another reason is 
to be found in the general law of progress. In the natural 
course of events, forms of Christian belief continue to be 
cherished in a community which is far in advance of them. 
Usually, men are not in haste to abandon their accustomed 
religious positions, though convinced that there are others 
which are preferable. As the snake, some one has said, 
lives in his old skin until a new covering is perfected, so 
societies remain in their early ecclesiastical connections until 
they can mature their opinions and go forth thoroughly 
furnished. We must not be impatient because the process is 
slow. Believing that it is steady and sure, we may rejoice in 
good hope. 

Kindred to the topic just remarked upon is another, the 
consideration of which should afford us encouragement. Not 
only is the heart of the Christian world losing its interest in 
those sectarian doctrines which, whatever truth they may 
seem to contain, are found to exert little good influence in 
common life, but it yearns, as it has done at no former peri- 
od, for union. It feels that the Saviour meant something, 
when, in supplication to his Father, he besought that his dis- 
ciples might ‘* be one ”’ ; and it will never be satisfied, till 
the true import of the prayer be fulfilled. But what class 
of Christians, except that called Liberal, seems either to un- 
derstand what Gospel unity is, or to hold the principles by 
which alone it can be effected ? It is vain to look to the 
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Papal Church ; for it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that any visible organization can embrace all the true dis- 
ciples of Christ. Equally futile must be every Protestant 
attempt, like that of the late London Convention, to unite 
them all by means of a creed. If Christians are ever to be 
one, as Jesus prayed they might be,.they will become so 
under the banner of love ; which is the same as saying that 
the union will take place on the ground occupied by our- 
selves. In other words, they must agree, like us, to lay 
stress, not on what is outward, but on what is inward ; not 
on visible churches and published creeds, but on the unseen, 
unwritten sentiment of love in the heart. The time is not 
so distant as some suppose, when, through the influence of 
this noble principle of union and fellowship, which distin- 
guishes us, the value of Liberal Christianity will be generally 
acknowledged, and its ministrations sought from afar. 

In harmony with this desire of union is another power at 
work, till lately unknown, which is doing a great deal for us ; 
— I mean, the principle of benevolent association in behalf of 
reform. ‘This is one of the most prominent features of the 
age. The Gospel, in its later developments, aims not onl 
to regenerate the individual man, but to amend all the institu- 
tions of society that are imperfect. In these days, every 
body, one might almost say, considers himself, by virtue of 
his Christian profession, as, in some sort, a philanthropist. 
The spirit of his religion goes outward ; it seeks to improve 
the condition of communities; it would pour its healing 
waters into every impure stream that flows through social 
life. Ultraists, indeed, abound, who do much to spoil the 
good work; but the great movement of which I speak is 
as glorious as it is surprising ; and, God be thanked, it is to 
goon. Now let it be observed, that not only is it the ten- 
dency of the associated action to which this new spirit of 
the age has given rise to unite members of various sects in 
the same benevolent enterprises, and thereby soften their 
prejudices, but its natural effect also is to show how, 
after all that has been said of the. essential importance of 
certain doctrines rejected by us, the great principles of Lib- 
eral Christianity are, in fact, the only ones that are of any 
practical use in the business of reform. What company of 
earnest men or women, met to deliberate on ways and 
means for carrying forward a philanthropic movement of any 
kind, can be supposed to advert, even in thought, to the 
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seven sacraments of one church, or to the five points of 
another ? Who, that, with intelligence and zeal, sets himself 
at work to promote temperance, to abolish slavery, to put 
an end to war, to improve the discipline of prisons, to take 
from penal enactments their needless rigor, or to change 
for the better any institution or custom of society, even so 
much as dreams of depending for success on any other facts, 
principles, or motives, of a moral and religious kind, than are 
furnished by Liberal Christianity? In short, and in truth, 
the reforming power, by whomsoever used, is not in secta- 
rian peculiarities, but in what is common to all classes of 
disciples, who, reverencing their Master’s authority, char- 
acter, and word, strive to be filled with his spirit. And as 
the knowledge of this fact must be extended by every ex- 
periment of associated action for benevolent ends, the inter- 
ests of our denomination will by the same means be advanced. 
In connection with this reformatory spirit, let us glance at 
the material agencies of modern times ; most of which tend, 
directly or indirectly, to favor the spread of such a religion 
as we seek to promote. Liberal Christianity, unlike other 
systems of faith, loves the open light of day ; invites, rather 
than shuns, examination ; is willing, not reluctant, to submit 
its claims to trial before reason and common sense ; wel- 
comes, instead of repelling, the spontaneous outgushings of 
the heart’s natural sentiments ; and feels itself at home and 
about its fitting work, not only in the church, but wherever 
living, active men toil, or travel, or congregate, or communi- 
cate with each other. Friends and coadjutors, therefore, it 
finds in the new instrumentalities of this later age (such as 
steamboats, railroads, and magnetic telegraphs) whereby 
distant communities are brought into proximity ; or different 
classes of the people are enabled often to meet, and mingle, 
and converse together ; or books are cheaply and widely 
circulated ; or epistolary correspondence is increased ; or 
channels, of any kind, for the free course of thought and 
feeling are opened in all directions. True, these are facili- 
ties of which other sects, as well as ours, may avail them- 
selves ; but the advantage is greatly on the side of Liberal 
Christians ; masmuch as where the collisions of mind with 
mind are frequent, and the sympathies of many hearts flow 
together uninterruptedly, a religion of plain truth and kindly 
fellowship, suited to men’s common relations and pursuits, is 
sure, in the long run, to gain the victory over a religion of 
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mysterious dogmas and stern exclusiveness, which can be 
put to no good use in social or practical life. 

In passing from material to intellectual agencies, our atten- 
tion is arrested by an improved philosophy, fast gaining re- 
pute, which is in harmony with our views of religion, and 
cannot fail to be one of our most efficient helpers. Nothing 
seems clearer, than that the old set of notions, designated by 
the terms sensational, material, necessitarian, mechanical, 
has for years been on the wane. Spiritualism, so called, in 
one form or another, is now in the ascendant ; and it is des- 
tined, in future, to rule the intellectual world. By spiritual- 
ism, | mean the philosophy which starts from conceptions 
of reason, rather than intimations of sense ; which recog- 
nizes the higher nature of man ; asserts the trustworthiness of 
the faculties ; maintains the validity of human knowledge and 
faith ; establishes the freedom of the mind, the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and the obligations of virtue, on facts of 
consciousness ; gives vitality to nature by showing God in 
the midst of his works ; and from evidences presented in 
man’s mental and moral structure, in the ways of Providence, 
and in the law of life and death, draws conclusions, as prob- 
able as they are interesting, in respect alike to the reality, 
nearness, and benign government of the spiritual world. Such 
is the philosophy which an advanced civilization develops, 
and which it will sustain. Already its spirit has entered deeply 
into the departments of science, ethics, legislation, theology, 
and religion ; and its prevalence and power will be more and 
more manifest as time and truth advance. Now, in my view, 
there is no sect of Christians which this improved mode of 
philosophizing will so much assist as our own. Before it, 
when fully and consistently carried out, irrational and degrad- 
ing systems of religion cannot stand; but it is the natural 
ally of Liberal Christianity. ‘The heralds of the one, as if 
from instinct, embrace the other. Spiritualism, in its true 
form, — for there is the spurious form, which causes young 
men and maidens, not a few, to dream dreams, and see vis- 
ions, and prophesy lies, and some fathers and mothers in 
Israel to think and utter foolish things, — spiritualism in 
its true form, and the incorrupt Gospel, are henceforth to 
go hand in hand ; and the interests of the latter, I cannot 
doubt, will be much aided by the influence of the former. 

If we look now to the teeming press, and note the char- 
acter of what it daily furnishes for the reading of the people, 
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we shall be reminded, in another way, of the liberalizing 
tendency of the age. ‘Trash there is, in abundance ; and a 
great deal of what has lately been written and published 
must exert a bad influence on manners, morals, and religion. 
Yet it is no exaggeration of the truth to declare, that litera- 
ture, from the light essay to the profound disquisition, can 
enumerate more excellent works, as the production of the 
last half-century, than of all former periods since the revival 
of letters. What effect are they producing ? Do the books, 
pamphlets, and papers, whose agency is like that of the 
winds, dispersing the evaporation collected in the higher 
regions of thought over the wide surface of society, con- 
tribute very much to the growth of those old theologies 
which have their roots in the soil of the Middle Ages? How 
seldom do we find, in any work of reputation which treats 
upon the science either of matter or of mind, — upon law, 
politics, morals, government, legislation, or social economy, 
or even upon natural religion and the evidences of Chiris- 
tianity,— so much as an allusion to such doctrines as the 
Trinity, total depravity, baptismal regeneration, the sacrifice 
of the eucharist, election, reprobation, vicarious punishment, 
salvation by faith alone, and everlasting hell-torments! Nor 
are topics of this kind oftener touched upon in poems, novels, 
orations, reviews, and newspapers. ‘The current literature 
of the day seems divorced from every species of thorough- 
going Orthodoxy. So far as it contains the Gospel element 
at all, its influence is chiefly in favor of Liberal views. To 
be lamented, indeed, it is, that our popular authors do not 
avail themselves more frequently of the truths and sanctions 
of Christianity. But the reasons of this neglect lie, in gen- 
eral, where they are not commonly sought. The simple 
fact is, that religion, in the form in which it has prevailed, is 
such as educated men are becoming daily more ashamed of ; 
— they may fall in with its ordinary and periodical ministra- 
tions ; but they will not incorporate it with their writings. 
Men of high and pure minds cannot but love and respect the 
name of Christian, so soon as they understand its true im- 
port ; but they will neither accept for themselves, nor allow 
their pens to be the medium of conveying to others, the ele- 
ments of a religion that misrepresents God, contradicts the 
teachings of nature, does injustice to the affections of the 
heart, and reflects dishonor on the claims of the intellect. It 
follows, that, before the spirit of the Gospel shall thoroughly 
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pervade the products of the press, it must be more generally 
received in its own simplicity, purity, and power ; but mean- 
while we have cause to rejoice, that, in a negative way at 
least, the literature of the age befriends Liberal Christianity. 
And what do we see in the department of education ? 
Never before were such intelligence and zeal engaged for the 
culture of the young, as are now manifested. New systems 
of teaching are devised ; modes of instruction, choice of 
studies, adaptation of text-books, the whole machinery of 
means, have been brought under severe revision. And 
among the results of all this, is any one thing more notice- 
able than that, whether regard be had to the theories most 
approved or to the actual workings of the systems generally 
adopted, the tendency of education, in our day, so far as it 
favorably affects morals and piety at all, is in the direction 
of Liberal Christianity ? Consider the theories. With 
which of the three leading ideas of religion do they agree ;— 
with that of the Roman Catholic, who, trusting in the power 
of the priest, looks for his chief good to a routine of inter- 
cessory rites; or with that of the Orthodox Protestant, 
who, relying on the efficacy of a mysterious faith, is content 
with being fed and stimulated by doctrinal assurances ; or 
with that of the Christian Unitarian, who, depending on char- 
acter as the main thing, strives, with all inward strength and 
by all external helps, to make this, in purity, elevation, and 
beauty, like that of Jesus, the great Model? Manifestly 
with the last. To educate, in the true and now prevailing 
sense of the term, is, not to alter the child’s nature, nor to 
crowd it with foreign ingredients, but to bring out what the 
Creator put into it; to unfold its inherent capacities and 
powers ; in a word, to train up the well-made little being to 
the stature of a true, well-proportioned, perfect man. This 
chief end, as the subject is understood by our most intelli- 
gent and experienced educators, all outward influences are to 
subserve. ‘Ihe Gospel even, and the constant aid of God’s 
holy spirit, are supposed to fall under the same category of 
means for the full development of man’s nature. Such is 
the modern theory of education. Words need not be mul- 
tiplied to show how it clashes with the views both of Roman 
and Genevan theologians, or how exactly it accords with 
the principles of the Liberal faith. Can those views be for 
ever sustained, can this faith be long kept in abeyance, pro- 
vided such ideas of human culture shall continue to prevail ? 
VOL. XLIII. —4TH S. VOL. VIII. NO. II. 18 
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Turn now to the actual workings of the popular system of 
education. Are they adapted to turn out to order youthful 
Catholics or Calvinists ? Where in the land is there a free 
common school, supported at the public expense, in which, 
were we to enter it on any day of the week, we should be 
reminded, by any thing either read or said, of the tenets that 
distinguish the exclusive sects? No wonder that zealots 
for ancient creeds and ordinances of human device grow 
restive, as they think how the rising millions of the country 
are taught, from year to year, in seminaries where only the 
Bible, without note or comment, is used as a religious manu- 
al, and, while the general principles of piety and morality are 
inculcated, all exercises in sectarian theology are forbidden. 
But that so it shall be, the people have determined ; and the 
decision will never be reversed. What do we see in this, 
but at once a proof that the advocates of false systems of 
religion have less of power than of desire to sway the world, 
and another sign that the tendency of the age is with us ? 

But I have no right to be endless, even upon a subject 
that seems without end. It was, indeed, my wish and purpose 
to remark upon other topics. Happily, however, it has at 
length occurred to me, that there is a limit beyond which the 
patience of my hearers must not be wearied. Brethren, if 
a tithe of what has been said is true, have we not, as in the 
intrinsic excellence of Liberal Christianity, so in the outward 
facilities afforded by our age and country for its diffusion, 
sufficient reason for joy and gratitude and hope? Causes 
enough, indeed, for humility and self-reproach we cannot 
but perceive, as often as we cast a retrospective look on what 
we have done, or rather left undone, in the noble sphere of 
privilege and duty to which Providence has called us, both 
as individuals and as a sect. Nevertheless, seeing as we do, 
not only that the ship we sail in is stanch, and laden with 
what the world more and more wants, but also that she is 
sped by favoring currents and propitious breezes, let us, 
while lamenting the poor way in which, too often, we have 
heretofore trimmed her sails and guided her helm, thank 
God, take courage, and resolve that for the future our fidel- 
ity, devotedness, activity, and zeal shall be as our trusts and 
as our opportunities. Greater trusts and more precious 
opportunities the blessed Father of all hath not bestowed 
on any other members of his family on earth, since he spoke 
by his Son to the chosen ones of Judea. » If they are 
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neglected by us, we shall incur the penalty of self-reproach, 


of Heaven’s frown, and of the malediction of the civilized 
world. 





Art. III. — MILLARD’S TRAVELS.* 


Tis work possesses a peculiar interest to us as Unita- 
rians. It is the production of a distinguished member of 
the ‘* Christian ’? Connexion, that branch of the Church with 
which our own relations are becoming more and more numer- 
ous and important. A generation has now passed, since a 
large body of believers, in different parts of the country, 
came out by a simultaneous impulse from various religious 
denominations, adopting the noble principles, — ‘* No creed 
but the Bible, no master but Christ.”” Since that time, they 
have increased in numbers, and now exist, in strong and 

rosperous organization, in sections where New England 
Unielenion has scarcely been heard of. About twelve 
years since, it was our fortune to attend one of their camp- 
meetings in the heart of Georgia, to share their warm wel- 
come, to take part in their simple but impressive services, 
and to learn, by conversation with their elders, how wonder- 
fully Providence had led them, by the path of plain common 
sense, to the same results which others have reached by 
critical examination of the original Scriptures, and profound 
metaphysical investigations. 

We feel that in some respects the untaught, spontaneous 
birth and progress of this body present a more interesting 
spectacle than even the growth of our own denomination. 
We look to them, too, to discharge in our country a task 
not less important than our own. In every essential partic- 
ular, we give them cordially the right hand of fellowship. 
We cannot indeed, with our present light, disclaim, as they 
do, the name Unitarian ; for that name is not only endeared 
to us by many precious memories and hallowed associations, 
but we feel that it expresses a truth, the great distinctive truth 





* A Journal of Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, dur- 
ing 1841-2. By Davin Mitiarp, Professor of Biblical Antiquities and 
Sacred Geography, in the Theological School at Meadville, Pa. Third 
Edition. New York: H. Ludwig, 1847. 12mo. pp. 348. 
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which marks us out from others. That name, in our view, is 
not one which can be assumed or cast aside at pleasure. It 
is the proper descriptive title of the sentiments we bear ; and 
can be lost only by a change in our belief. The assertion 
from the lips of any one, ‘‘[ am not a Unitarian,”’ appears 
to us properly to mean, ‘¢T am not a believer in the per- 
sonal unity of God.’’ Until, therefore, we see this matter 
in a different light, we cannot deny our name without feel- 
ing that we imply a denial of this great truth, We know 
that there are some among us who do not share this impres- 
sion ; we simply give it as our own. 

But from our ‘‘ Christian” brethren let us pass to the 
work before us. The author, who is honorably known to us 
as the associate of Messrs. Stebbins, Huidekoper, and Hos- 
mer, in the School at Meadville, was induced, in conse- 
quence of ill health, to visit the Holy Land and the neigh- 
bouring countries, in the years 1841 and 1842. After a brief 
stay in Kgypt, during which he saw the cities of Alexandria 
and Cairo, and the pyramids, he travelled, under the guid- 
ance and protection of Bedouin Arabs, through that portion 
of Arabia which is most interesting to us as consecrated by 
the wanderings of the chosen people and the giving of the 
Law, visited the wonderful ruins of Petra, and, entering 
Palestine from the southern border, passed on through He- 
bron to Jerusalem. The Dead Sea, the river Jordan, 
Gennesaret, the Great Plain, and the hallowed scenes of 
Sychar and Nazareth, were successively observed, until, from 
Beyroot in Syria, the pilgrim set sail for his native land. 
The descriptions are given with much vividness, and the ob- 
servations made upon the topography of the scenes in our 
Saviour’s ministry are distinguished by a discriminating good 
sense, which will neither believe implicitly every monkish 
legend, nor reject alike the tradition which is evidently fabu- 
lous and that which may have its origin in truth. We must 
except, however, to his judgment respecting the location of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. The only argument that 
Professor Millard brings against the place which uniform tra- 
dition has consecrated is, that it is within the walls of the 
city now, and, as he says, must have been at the time of the 
crucifixion. That it should be within the present walls is the 
necessary result of the honor which has for so many centu- 
ries been paid to the spot. At least from the time of Con- 
stantine, the place recognized as that of the Holy Sepulchre 
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must have been surrounded by buildings, and have constituted 
a part of the city of Jerusalem. But the identity of the 
present limits of the city with its limits at the time of the 
crucifixion it is by no means easy to prove. 

From our author’s account of his visit to the pool or foun- 
tain of Siloam we select the following, interesting to us as 


shedding light on a singularly obscure passage in the history 
of our Saviour’s miracles. 


‘**T had read in Professor Robinson’s Researches of the occa- 
sional irregular flow, sudden rise, and occasional rumbling com- 
motion seen in this fountain. I did not expect to be so fortunate 
as to witness it myself; but while 1 was standing on the lower 
step, looking in the water, 1 suddenly perceived it was rising ; 
and soon I| was obliged to step higher to keep my feet from being 
wet. The water appeared in some commotion, bubbling in dif- 
ferent places, and making a gurgling noise as it passed off. In 
a few minutes all was over, and the water settled back again to 
the usual depth. I can [not] but believe, with Professor Robinson, 
that this fountain is the real Pool of Bethesda. ‘The Sheep Gate 
appears to have been near the Temple; and the wall of the 
ancient city probably ran along this valley. May not that gate 
have stood near this place; and may not this fountain be the real 
Bethesda ? 

‘Of the real cause of this ‘troubling of the waters’ the na- 
tives can give no reasonable account. They say that ‘a great 
dragon lies within the fountain: when he is awake, he stops the 
water ; when he sleeps, it flows.’ ‘In the account of the Pool 
of Bethesda, situated near the Sheep Gate,’ says Professor Rob- 
inson, ‘we are told “an angel went down at a certain season 
and troubled the water,” and then, whosoever first stepped in 
was made whole. Jounv. 2—7. There seems to have been 
here no special medical virtue in the water itself; but only he 
who first stepped in after the troubling was healed. Does not 
this “* troubling ” of the water look like the irregular flow of the 
fountain just described ?’ ” — pp. 276, 277. 


The accounts most pleasing to us in our author’s Arabian 
journey are his notices of Mount Sinai and the ruins of 
Petra. ‘These scenes are not now for the first time de- 
scribed ; but the following passages present to us so vividly 
the sensations which an intelligent Christian must experience 
in beholding them, that they impart to the reader a portion 
of the enthusiasm of the traveller. 


“In about thirty minutes after leaving the chapel of Elijah, 
we arrived at the summit of Mount Sinai. Solemn indeed were 
18 * 
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my impressions, as I stepped upon the hallowed rock, once sig- 
nalized by the most awful display of Jehovah’s presence, where 
Moses talked with God, and where the Law, written on tables of 
stone, was given to man as the sacred rule of righteous living. 
Was it a dream, that I stood on that hallowed spot? No, all was 
reality! I could see the place every way suited for the awful 
display recorded by the sacred historian. After indulging a few 
moments’ reflections amidst a hasty view of the scenery, one of 
our company read from the holy book the ten commandments. 
Never had | listened to the sacred Decalogue with such solemn 
awe. I heard as if here receiving them from the Deity himself. 
I took the Bible, and silently read them over again. Never till 
my latest breath shall I forget the overwhelming sensations of 
my mind, while standing on the bleak, lonely summit of the sa- 
cred mount of God! 

“The nearly level surface at the top of Sinai is about sixty 
feet square. Its elevation above the level of the sea is about 
7500 English feet. At the eastern part of the level area is a 
small chapel, nearly in ruins. It has stood here for many cen- 
turies; and hefe, in the early ages of Christianity, monks and 
hermits used to retire and sing the praises of God on the summit 
of Sinai. About forty feet to the northwest of this is a small 
Mohammedan mosque, in a ruinous state. The followers of 
Christ and the followers of Mohammed have here united in early 
fixing, as by common consent, this spot as the place where the 
Law was given to Moses; and here they still unite in worship- 
ping the true and living God.” — pp. 140, 141. 


Of one of the principal edifices found among the ruins of 
Petra, Mr. Millard says : — 


*‘ After a night’s rest in the Corinthian tomb, and an early 
breakfast the next morning, we set out to inspect the extensive 
and wonderful ruins, spread out in lonely grandeur around us. 
Passing west to the small rivulet that runs through the place, we 
turned to our left and pursued the valley of the stream, leading 
up about southeast. In a little less than half a mile, turning by 
a small point of perpendicular rock to our right, the sight of a 
most beautiful edifice burst upon our view. We stood near to it. 
It is called by the Arabs E/ Khasne Faraoun, or ‘ the treasury 
of Pharaoh.’ At the first sight of this wonderful piece of archi- 
tecture, all three of us exclaimed, ‘O, the beauty!’ Mr. B. 
could not, for some time, cease to express his admiration, declar- 
ing, that, in all his travels in Europe, he had never seen magnifi- 
cence to compare with this. I had seen various engravings of 
this beautiful structure, and had read different descriptions, but 
this was one of the instances where reality far surpassed antici- 
pation. 
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* The entire edifice, however, owes much of its effect to the sud- 
denness with which it bursts upon the sight; from [to] the beau- 
ty and freshness of its color, and from [to] its fanciful design ; all 
in strange contrast with the loneliness of the place, and the wild, 
weather-beaten crags with which it is surrounded. Sheltered in 
an immense niche in the rock, it has been wonderfully preserved 
from the effects of the weather, and now retains the same lustre 
it bore when just finished by the artist. The rock in which it is 
cut, when polished, is of the most beautiful colors. It does not 
present a dead mass of dull red, but a variety of bright and liv- 
ing hues, from the deepest crimson to the softest pink; and 
sometimes verging to green, blue, orange, and yellow. All 
these colors intermingle [on] the surface in beautiful waves, re- 
flecting all the lustre of the rainbow. The beauty of the rock into 
which they are formed adds vasily to the entire ruins of Petra. 
It is so unlike any thing I ever saw anywhere else, that it is im- 
possible to give the reader a perfect idea of it. 

** The mountain cliff, at this place, rises in perpendicular form 
for over one hundred feet, and it will be remembered that this 
vast edifice is cut in the solid rock. Every column, cornice, 
and indeed every portion of it, is in reality part of the rock 
where it stands. In front is a portico of four columns, with Co- 
rinthian capitals, supporting an entablature, above which is a 
gable with broad, highly-wrought cornices, in the centre of which 
is an eagle with extended wings. The entablature is ornamented 
with vases, connected by festoons of flowers, and the summit of 
the whole is crowned with a large, beautiful urn. On both sides 
of the portico are other ornaments of various dimensions. The 
columns are about thirty-five feet in height and three in diameter. 
One of these has now fallen, and lies nearly covered in sand and 
rubbish. Yet, from a distance, this missing brother scarcely dis- 
figures the edifice.” — pp. 194- 196. 


We discover in Professor Millard’s work a few inaccu- 
racies of expression, particularly in regard to names. For 
the pyramid of Cephrenes we have ‘+ the pyramid Seph- 
renes ’’; and for the mosque of the Caliph Omar we have 
that of *¢ St. Omer.’ Other instances might be mentioned, 
some of them apparently mere errors of the press. In 
power of description, and in correctness and elevation of 
sentiment, the book does honor to its author. May it be 
the precursor of other volumes from his pen, — contributions 
to a truly Christian literature, and the commencement of a 
rich stream of theological learning which in future years is 
to flow from the new fountain in the West. 8. G. B. 
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Arr. IV. — NOYES’S TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS.* 


Tue first edition of this work was issued in 1831 ; and it 
was reviewed by the late Dr. Greenwood in the September 
number of the Examiner for that year. His article, which 
is characterized by his usual elegance of sentiment and style, 
professes to regard the volume as one ‘‘ intended for popu- 
lar use, rather than as a critical help to the student.’”? The 
view which he takes of it presents its claims to consideration 
on the score of taste and devotional feeling. It is in other 
aspects that we now propose to notice its value. 

Dr. Noyes has acquired for himself a name and a place 
among the most distinguished living scholars of this country, 
through his‘labors in Hebrew literature. Various books of 
the Old Testament have been clad in a somewhat new attire 
by his diligence ; and his versions have been quite favorably 
received, not only in the denomination of Christians to which 
he belongs, but among those whose religious sentiments dif- 
fer widely from his own. Reading of this character, how- 
ever ably supplied, is not likely to obtain very extensive dif- 
fusion. Yet most of Dr. Noyes’s new translations have 
reached a second edition ; all of them, we believe, except 
the last, which is entitled ‘* A New Translation of the Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles,”’ in one volume, and 
which appeared only a few months since. ‘The first pro- 
duction of this nature which he published was ‘‘ A New 
Translation of the Book of Job,’’ in one volume, which 
appeared in 1827, and of which a second edition was issued 
in 1838. Next came the first edition of the book which we 
propose to consider somewhat particularly in the present 
article. This was printed in 1831; the second edition in 
1846. In 1833, the first volume of ‘* A New Translation 
of the Hebrew Prophets ” was presented by him to the pub- 
lic, and the remaining two in 1837 ; and a second edition of 
the work in 1843. 

Among all the sacred writings which have thus been 
subjects of investigation and illustration on the part of Dr. 
Noyes, it is probable that the Psalms maintain unquestioned 





* A New Translation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduction, and 
Notes, chiefly Explanatory. By Groner R. Noyes, D. D., Hancock Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, etc., and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard University. Second 
Edition. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1846. 12mo. pp. 367. 
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ascendency in point of interest and importance. In this 
light, at least, they have been generally regarded by both 
Jews and Christians. The copiousness, naturalness, fervor, 
and frequent sublimity of their devotional sentiment have 
appealed successfully to the heart of man in all generations 
since their composition ; and we may be sure they will not 
resign their power in the lapse of time to come. 

It is no doubt true, as is suggested by Dr. Noyes in his 
Introduction, that were the Psalms to be first presented to 
us in mature life, recommended by the charm of novelty, 
the impressions we should receive from them would be much 
more vivid and valuable than those they now communicate. 
Being accustomed to an inadequate and improper perusal of 
them in our early years, we are apt to fail ever after in our 
endeavours to pass the bounds of habit. The way in which 
we first accost and treat any work exerts an enduring influ- 
ence upon our estimate of it. Lord Byron remarks in one of 
his letters, that he was never able to relish Horace thor- 
oughly at any period of his life, from associations connected 
with the drudgery and irksomeness of his school-boy days ; 
and every student can state more or less experience of a 
similar character. 

Dr. Noyes mentions ‘‘ the very imperfect translation ”’ 
which is in most common use, as ‘‘ another obstacle to a 
proper estimate of the poetry of the Scriptures.” Now, we 
must frankly avow our conviction that, taking every thing 
into account, the translation of the Psalms contained in 
what is called King James’s version of the Bible cannot 
justly be stigmatized as a ‘‘ very imperfect”? one. It is 
marked by some imperfections, indeed, as every translation 
of them must be; but, for the time in which it was prepared, 


it seems to us remarkably correct, and the progress of 


Biblical literature has, we believe, secured but few indu- 
bitable and important amendments. There are such amend- 
ments, however ; and we owe thanks to Dr. Noyes for what 
he has done in bringing them within the reach of the 
common reader. : 

It has been often said, that poetry has properly two ob- 
jects, utility and pleasure. So should every sort of compo- 
sition have, as far as possible. The design of poetry is, in- 
deed, more than that of most other composition, to gratify 
the ear, the taste, and the sensibility ; and thus the bestow- 
ment of pleasure may, perhaps, be considered a larger ingre- 
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dient in poetical than in prosaic efforts. Lowth remarks, in his 
Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, that he could 
wish utility were represented as the chief object of poetry, 
and pleasure as only a means to that end. Utility ought 
certainly to be accredited as the only proper object of every 
thing. But then utility must be justly estimated. By a 
just estimate, pleasure, within suitable metes and bounds, is 
utility. The mere gratification which poetry affords de- 
serves some respect. 

Hebrew poetry possesses few, if any, charms of an exter- 
nal character, at least for the modern scholar. ‘The graces 
of metre and rhyme, and all the pleasant devices of sound, 
on which most other poetry, both ancient and modern, de- 
pends considerably for its interest, are almost undiscoverable 
in the productions of the Jews. Much pains have been 
taken, with little success, to fix principles of quantity upon 
the Psalms. Their writers may possibly have had more 
reference to metre and other artifices than we of modern 
times can discern ; for it is to be remembered that the true 
pronunciation of the Hebrew language is now unquestion- 
ably lost. The poetry of the Greeks and Romans has 
been considerably shorn of its original beauty, to our appre- 
hension, from the same fact respecting their languages ; and it 
may be that the poetry of the Old Testament suffers yet 
more largely from the necessary injustice of ignorance. The 
outward guise of the Jewish bard might appear far more 
lovely, could we fully comprehend the principles on which 
that guise was contrived. As it is, we can ascertain but 
slight evidences of art in its preparation. What has been 
largely treated of by Lowth, Michaelis, De Wette, and 
others, under the designation of Parallelism, is the most 
distinctive device of form in Jewish poetry. And this feat- 
ure cannot properly be considered altogether an external 
one. It is usually a repetition of the same sentiment in two 
or more different sets of phraseology. It is much the same 
thing in respect to thought, as our rhyme is in respect to 
words ; excepting that parallelism relates to the entire senti- 
ment of <he line, and rhyme relates only to final syllables 
or words. ‘This repetition or correspondence is supposed 
to have been designed for the responsive chanting of separate 
choirs. In general but two choirs were intended ; though 
sometimes three. In addition to this parallelism there are 
but very few peculiarities of artificial structure to be dis- 
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cerned in Hebrew poetry. The only undoubted one, of con- 
sequence, is that which characterizes what are called the 
alphabetical Psalms, in which the initial letters of the lines 
or verses follow the order of the alphabet. ‘This and one 
or two other traits of artifice, which sometimes present them- 
selves in Hebrew poetry, bear considerable resemblance to 
traits of Icelandic versification, as described by Professor 
Rask. 

The characteristics which distinguish Hebrew poetry are 
almost exclusively of an internal character, pertaining to the 
sentiment rather than the form. The phraseology employed 
is, indeed, to some extent, different from that of prose. 
What are called poetic forms of Hebrew are very numerous. 
The poetic style, too, is specially, daringly, figurative. East- 
ern nations indulge largely in hyperbolical expression, even 
when using what is called prose. Poetry transcends prose 
among them as much as among us. Accordingly, Hebrew 
poetry abounds in bold fancies, in startling conceptions, in 
striking personifications, in the loftiest exercises of the imagi- 
nation. On the whole, we may well adopt the criticism of 
Lowth, which declares it ‘‘ poetry, than which the human 
mind can conceive nothing more elevated, more beautiful, or 
more elegant ; in which the almost ineffable sublimity of the 
subject is fully equalled by the energy of the language and 
the dignity of the style.”” So great a contrariety exists be- 
tween Oriental and Occidental habits and associations, that 
the figurative phraseology of. the Hebrews presents extreme 
difficulty to the interpreter. Their images are drawn, of 
course, mostly from objects of nature, from the arts, and 
from the manners and customs of society, almost all of 
which were very different with them from what they are 
with us; and it is impossible that we should, through any 
study, enter so fully into their life as to receive the same 
impressions which they received from their poetry. The 
severest effort can only approach such a result. 

We now turn more particularly to the contents of the 
volume which has given occasion for the general remarks we 
have made on Hebrew poetry. It consists of an Introduc- 
tion of somewhat more than fifty pages, a Translation of the 
Psalms, occupying over two hundred more, and Notes at the 
conclusion, to which nearly one hundred pages are devoted. 
In the first edition of the work the Notes were not collected 
in a body by themselves, but were placed as appendages of 
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the respective Psalms to which they pertained ; and, of the 
two methods, the original one certainly had the merit of 
somewhat superior convenience to the reader, not to lay 
stress on economy of space. We can divine no better rea- 
son for the change than supposed improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the page as a production of the press. 

The Introduction opens with some remarks, mostly perti- 
nent and just, on the general character and value of the 
Psalms. We will venture, however, to present the following 
criticism. Augusti and De Wette compared the Psalter to 
the Greek Anthology. Dr. Noyes mentions this comparison 
of ‘* some of the German critics,’’ and speaks of the ‘‘ He- 
brew Anthology, that is, a collection of the lyric, moral, his- 
torical, and elegiac poetry of the Hebrews.’ Now, the term 
lyric designates all the Psalms, as is expressly stated in the 
Introduction : — ‘‘ In the Psalms we have merely the remains 
of the lyric poetry of the Hebrews.” (p. 7.) There was, 
therefore, no occasion for the other epithets. De Wette 
denominates the Psalter a ‘* Lyric Anthology.” 

In the second edition the Introduction contains consid- 
erable matter which is wanting in the first, and a large part 
of this new matter comes from De Wette. Three editions 
of De Wette’s work appeared before Dr. Noyes’s first 
edition. Still we find in that edition no other mention 
of De Wette than the slight one on page 13. The criti- 
cism which we are about to offer could not, therefore, 
have been made with reference to the first edition. We 
may observe, however, that in that edition Lowth is cited 
somewhat in the same way as De Wette in this. On page 2 
of the Introduction, De Wette is mentioned as follows : — 
‘¢ The Psalms, says De Wette, are lyric poems.’’ A large 
proportion of the subsequent pages, we observe, are derived 
from De Wette’s ‘‘ Einleitung,”’ or Introduction, to his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. It is to be feared that most mere 
English readers, if not most scholars, would hardly take oc- 
casion, from the manner in which Dr. Noyes refers to De 
Wette, to give the latter due credit for what is introduced 
from his pages. That we may not be thought to speak un- 
warrantably, we will exhibit a concise statement of the facts ; 
premising, however, that we are far from accusing Dr. Noyes 
of an intention to mislead, or to make an improper use of 
other men’s labors. We bring against him no graver charge 
than that of inadvertence. After the reference above men- 
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tioned there follow more than two pages literally extracted from 
De Wette, no portion of which is provided with marks of quo- 
tation. It is indeed said, on page 8, — ‘* The Psalms have 
been classified in the following manner” : and then a note 
is subjoined which refers the reader to De Wette’s work, 
and to the Biblical Repository for 1833, p. 488, where 
this particular classification of De Wette is presented. But 
no reader, in our opinion, would suppose, without having 
consulted De Wette, that his ideas and his language are 
literally cited throughout these pages. We are the more 
surprised at this, because, on page 29 of the Introduction, 
there appears an extract of a shorter description, occupying 
less than two pages, which is expressly referred to De 
Wette, and inclosed in marks of quotation, though we observe 
that the volume and page of the original are not specified. 
On looking further, our surprise is augmented ; for, at page 
34, we find the following language respecting the parallelism 
of Hebrew poetry :—‘* A more complete view of its varie- 
ties’? (than that by Dr. Lowth) ‘‘ has been given by De 
Wette, in his Introduction to the Psalms, which I shall in 
substance transcribe,’’ and there is reference, in a note, to 
the ‘ Biblical Repository for 1833, p. 494”’; and then 
come more than eighteen pages, which are taken nearly word 
for word from De Wette. ‘The Introduction of De Wette 
was translated by Professor Torrey, of the Vermont Uni- 
versity, for the Biblical Repository, and appeared with his 
name in the number of that periodical for July, 1833. Dr. 
Noyes has used Professor Torrey’s translation without ap- 
plying quotation-marks, or mentioning his name, and with 
only a general reference to the Repository, such as would by 
no means indicate precise and continued citation. It is of 
course impossible that two long translations from the German 
should agree almost exactly, when they proceeded from dif- 
ferent minds. In the first quotation Torrey and Noyes agree, 
we believe, to a tittle, excepting that ten or twelve lines are 
omitted by the latter, a comma in one instance is substituted 
for a semicolon, and a ‘‘ the ”’ introduced before the word 
‘< Lyre,” and in the reference to De Wette, which has already 
been quoted, the words ‘‘ have been classified ”’ are substitut- 
ed for ‘‘ may be classified.”” On page 29, in the last line 
of the first paragraph expressly quoted from De Wette by 
Dr. Noyes, ‘‘ Ps. lx.” is by mistake substituted for Ps. Ira. 
Torrey has it right. As to the longest extract, commenc- 
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ing on page 34 of the Introduction, the case is the same as 
it is in regard to the others. There are no deviations from 
Torrey which make it possible that the translation could 
have been original. There are, indeed, changes in the read- 
ings of the examples quoted from Job and the Psalms, so as 
to make them correspond with Dr. Noyes’s versions. ‘Three 
or four additional examples are introduced ; the last para- 
graph on page 46 is expressly cited from Lowth, and the 
first on page 47 from Campbell; the second belongs to 
Dr. Noyes, as also eight lines on page 51. A few lines of 
De Wette are omitted on page 35. There is an omission 
of the article the on page 37. Torrey refers to Amos, 
chap. iii., instead of i1., which mistake is corrected by Dr. 
Noyes, on page 40; ‘‘ were”’ is grammatically substituted 
for was, on page 44 ; “‘ are” for is, on page 46 ; and ‘ first 
two ”’ for two first, on page 45 ; and the same sort of alter- 
ation occurs ina note on page 35. With these instances, 
we have faithfully enumerated all the variations from Torrey 
that we can discover in the entire passage. There are as 
marked deviations in the passage which is expressly quoted. 

The mode in which Dr. Noyes uses Professor Torrey’s 
translation produces a singular effect in several cases. On 
page 37, he says, — ‘* We shall venture upon another classifi- 
cation,’’ etc., which are words of his author. At the bottom 
of page 42, he has introduced from Lowth the mention of trip- 
let parallelisms, two instances of which are presented on the 
next page ; and then he proceeds directly with the incongruous 
language of De Wette, —‘‘ This species of double parallel- 
ism,’ etc. On page 48, he says, — ‘‘ I consider the alpha- 
betic arrangement,’”’ etc. ‘These are words of De Wette. 
On page 49, two notes are awkwardly omitted, referring to 
‘the author’s remarks upon Ps. xxv. 22.”? On page 37 
occurs a note to the name of Leutwein as follows : —‘‘ L. c. 
p- 51 seq.” Now, the work of Leutwein has not been 
mentioned before in Dr. Noyes’s Introduction, so that loc. 
cit. is wholly unintelligible, and the reader could not know, 
without referring to. De Wette, what is the name of the 
work he is to examine at page 51. But, in the original, 
about twenty pages previously to this reference, we find the 
work of Leutwein named, which is ‘* Versuch einer richtig- 
en Theorie von der biblischen Verskunst. Tiib. 1775,” or 
‘¢ Attempt at a Correct Theory of Biblical Versification. 
Tubingen, 1775.” Hence the ZL. c., which in Dr. 
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Noyes’s Introduction conveys no meaning. We will just take 
occasion here to say, that on page 49, line 6 from the bot- 
tom of the text, Dr. Noyes has corrected an error in Torrey, 
who apparently substituted the Hebrew letter ) for 1; and on 
page 48, he or the printer has himself committed a similar 
error in substituting *75x for ‘75x. 

In addition to what is derived from De Wette, there are 
passages expressly cited from Tholuck, Bishop Horne, Mil- 
man, Luther, Dr. Durell, Dr. Hammond, and others, amount- 
ing to eight or nine pages ; so that the original matter does 
not cover a large part of the Introduction. 

At the conclusion of the Introduction its readers are told, 
— ‘* The translator leaves the principles and views which 
governed him in his labors to be inferred from the work it- 
self.”” It would have greatly simplified and shortened the 
business of criticism, had the translator furnished beforehand 
some outline of the plan which he formed and pursued. It 
is now necessary to study the whole volume, in order to gain 
even the most general notion of the results which it exhibits. 
We have studied it for this purpose, and have compared it 
with the original, availing ourselves of such helps as were at 
hand ; and shall proceed to present a few comments on some 
of the chief peculiarities in the version of Dr. Noyes. 

We suppose it a proper principle to be adopted by a 
person who undertakes a new version of any sacred book, 
that he will not depart from the accustomed phraseology, 
without imperative reason in respect to the sense conveyed 
or the beauty of the language which conveys it. The words 
of King James’s version have acquired a sort of sacredness 
by time, which should not be unnecessarily impaired or 
slighted. Merely equivalent words ought not to be substi- 
tuted for them. Dr. Noyes has made very many changes of 
phraseology, which do not come under the ban of this rule. 
Obscure Hebrew idioms he has sometimes expunged, to in- 
sert their simple sense. For example, he properly trans- 
lates ‘‘ I” or ‘*me” instead of my soul in Ps. iii. 2; 
vii. 2; xvi. 2, 103; xvii. 13; xxx. 3; xxxv. 3, 7; and 
‘¢ he ” and ‘* him ”’ instead of Ais soul, as in Ps. xxv. 13; 
and so, too, ‘‘ me” instead of my flesh in Ps. xxvii. 2. 
We like the substitution of ‘‘ race’ for seed in Ps. xvili. 50, 
and xxi. 10 ; and of ‘* offspring ”’ for seed in Ps. xxxvii. 25, 
26, and for fruit in Ps. xxi. 10. Many changes occur, 
however, for which we see no reason, and which therefore 
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seem to us unadvisable. For example, we cannot perceive 
why ‘‘ shield ”? should be substituted for buckler in Ps. xviii. 
2, 30, or ** quaked ”’ for shook in Ps. xviii. 7, or ‘‘ reward- 
ed ”’ for recompensed in Ps. xviii. 24, or ** mountains ”’ for 
hills in Ps. xviii. 7, or ‘* perverse ”’ for froward twice in 
Ps. xviii. 26, or ‘* exalt”? for magnify in Ps. xxxv. 26. 
We perceive also a great many changes which we believe to 
be of still more questionable propriety. We like the good 
old word blessed, and are sorry to see in its place ‘ prais- 
ed,” as in Ps. xxviii. 6, or ‘* happy ” which eccurs thus 
more often, as in Ps. xxxii. 1, 23 xxxiii. 12 ; xxxiv. 8. 
We prefer fear to ‘‘ service” in Ps. xix. 9. We prefer be 
moved to ‘* fall”? in Ps. xxi. 7, and elsewhere ; for the for- 
mer is much the more emphatic. We believe mercy is bet- 
ter than ‘‘ goodness ”’ in Ps. xxxvi. 5. A few other points 
in the translation of Dr. Noyes deserve more particular re- 
mark. 

The word 717), a name of the Supreme Being, is trans- 
lated sometimes ‘‘ Jehovah,”? and sometimes “ Lord.” In 
our common English version, it is always translated by the 
word Lorp in small capitals. It is very plain, we think, as 
Dr. Noyes says in his Introduction is ‘* perhaps ” the case, 
that ‘* the strict rules of interpretation require that it should 
be always translated by the same term.”’ But, he says, 
he has ‘‘ thought it best, in many cases, not to alter the name 
to which the feelings of the devout have been so long accus- 
tomed.”? Now, it seems to us, that, if Dr. Noyes could not 
in this, as in all the other books of the Scriptures which he 
has translated, employ the word Jehovah whenever the cor- 
responding term occurred in the original, it is a pity that he 
employed it at all. We can see no peculiar reason for its 
use in the cases where it occurs. ‘There is no apparent 
principle by which the particular translation is determined. 
In the very same chapter we find 717} translated at one time 
‘¢ Jehovah ”’ and at another ‘‘ the Lord.”’ In Ps. vii. at the 
beginning, the word 717) is twice translated ‘* Jehovah ” ; 
but in the middle and latter part of the Psalm it is several 
times translated ‘* Lord.”” From a comparison of the two 
editions it appears that in the first Dr. Noyes used the word 
*¢ Jehovah ”? more frequently than he thought advisable in the 
second ; for example, Ps. i. 6; iii. 1, 3, 4, 7,8; iv. 3 
(twice), 5, 8; vi. 8, 9 (twice) ; ix. 6, 7, 9, 11, 16, etc. 
We wish he had expunged it entirely, or employed it invari- 
ably. 
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In Ps. ii. 4, the word ‘‘ heaven” is substituted for the 
heavens in our common version, as a translation of the He- 
brew word 0:2¥. This substitution is of small consequence 
in itself; but we think that, in strictness, the same change 
should have been made in all cases where the original is the 
same ; as, for example, in Ps. viii. 1, or 3. 

In Ps. x. 16, xxi. 4, and cxlviii. 5, 7, the Hebrew ex- 
pression 7) Diy is translated ‘‘ for ever,” instead of for ever 
and ever, as in our common version. We think for ever and 
ever more exactly denotes the force of the original. But the 
difference is of small account. Consistency in rendering the 
original does not seem to us, however, of small account. 
Hence we regret to find that in many other places the same 
Hebrew words are translated ‘‘ for ever and ever’; e. g. Ps. 
xlv. 6, 17 ; xlvill. 14 ; lil. 8 5 cxi. 8 ; cxix. 44; cxlv. 1, 2. 

In Ps. vii. 5, the Hebrew word 577 is translated ‘‘ pur- 
sue,’’ instead of persecute, as in our common version. But 
in the first verse of the same Psalm the word is translated 
‘¢ persecute.”” In the following places, Ps. xxxv. 6; Ixxi. 
11; Ixxxiii. 15, it is translated ‘‘ pursue ”’ ; in the following, 
Ps. Ixix. 26; cxix. 84, 86, and 161, it is translated ‘‘ per- 
secute.”” 

There is special want of uniformity in the translation of 
the Hebréw word 07/2, plural of ‘12° In Ps. ii. 1, it is ren- 
dered ‘‘ heathen,” as in our commgp version ; but in verse 
8 of the same Psalm, and Ps. ix. 5, 15, 17, 19, it is 
translated ‘‘ nations,”’ though our common version has it hea- 
then in all these places except Ps. ix. 17. In Ps. x. 16, 
Dr. Noyes translates it ‘* Gentiles,” instead of heathen, as in 
the old version. He translates it ‘‘ kingdoms ”’ in Ps. xviii. 34 
(1st ed. ‘‘ nations ’’), and ‘‘ nations ”’ in Ps. xviii. 49 ; xxxiil. 
10 ; xliv. 2, 11, 14; xlvi. 6, 10; xlvii. 8; lix. 5, 8 ; xxviii. 
55; Ixxix. 1, 6, 10; Ixxx. 8; xciv. 10; xevi. 10; xceviil. 
2; cli. 15; in all which passages the usual version has hea- 
then. In Ps. cvi. 35, Dr. Noyes translates the word ‘‘ hea- 
then,” while in verses 41 and 47 of the same Psalm, he trans- 
lates it ‘¢ nations.’”? In Ps. cx. 6, he translates it ‘‘ nations ”’ ; 
in cxi. 6, ‘‘ heathen”; in cxv. 2, cxxvi. 2, and cxlix. 7, 
‘¢ nations,” though it is rendered heathen in King James’s 
version. 

The only other Hebrew word which we propose to con- 
sider particularly in this connection is )8¥, or, as it is some- 
times written, 98%. This occurs in the Psalms, we be- 
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lieve, fifteen times. In seven of these cases, viz. Ps. ix. 
17 ; xvi. 10; xviii. 5; lv. 15 5 Ixxxvi. 135 exvi. 3; cxxxix. 
8, our common version renders it hell; in the other eight, 
viz. Ps. vi. 5 3 xxx. 3; xxxi. 17 ; xlix. 14, 15; Ixxxviii. 3; 
Ixxxix. 48; cxli. 7, it is rendered grave. In the first 
edition of Dr. Noyes’s version, the word was rendered 
‘‘grave’’ twelve times out of the fifteen. ‘The three ex- 
ceptions to this rendering were Ps. ix. 17; lv. 15 ; cxxxix. 
8; in which passages the word was rendered ‘* Hades.” In 
the second edition, however, this word is discarded, and the 
new word ‘ underworld ’’ is substituted. In all but one 
of the passages where 7ix¥ occurs, it is translated ‘+ under- 
world ” in the second edition. In Ps. xxxi. 17, the old 
rendering, grave, remains. As there is no peculiar reason 
why this rendering is preferable in the passage thus singled 
out from the rest, one is prompted to suppose that the word 
‘¢ grave ’’ was left here by an oversight.* Whatever render- 
ing is adopted, the merit of consistency is desirable. 

It must be admitted that the word grave fails to express 
the full import of 9isv. The word hell is a still more ex- 
ceptionable rendering ; at least, if it be taken in the sense 
which Christians ascribe to it. ‘The Hebrew term has pre- 
cisely the same import as “4:dy¢ among the Greeks, or Orcus 
among the Romans. It denotes, as is observed by Dr. Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ the state of the,dead in general, without regard to 
their character or to their condition, either of happiness or 
misery.”” ‘The word “4idy¢ occurs eleven times in the New 
Testament, and in every instance except one is translated 
hell ; in that one, grave. It is not of so much consequence 
which of these various words, grave, hell, Hades, Orcus, or 
underworld, is employed to express the Hebrew term, as it 
is that its meaning should be explained and apprehended, 
and that its employment should be invariable. The term 
‘¢ underworld ”’ has a singular aspect to an English reader. 
It comes from the German Unterwelt. We think the ex- 
pression lower world would have served at least as good a 
purpose ; and it would have been free from the great singu- 
larity of the German term. We should prefer the word 
Sheol itself (in the text as well as in comments ; see Notes, 





* There is another case in which the word grave occurs in the common 
version of the Psalms, and in that of Dr. Noyes, viz. Ps. Ixxxviii. 11; but 
here the original word is 132 - 
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Ps. vi. 5, p. 284 of Noyes) to most of the words by 
which it has been translated. The question, whether or 
not the Hebrews believed in the immortality of the soul, 
which Dr. Noyes answers negatively, would furnish occasion 
for interesting investigation ; but in the present article we 
must forego the topic, and also that of the Messianic char- 
acter ascribed to some of the Psalms. 

We will briefly add two or three criticisms of minor con- 
sequence. One relates to the use of the pronouns my and 
mine. In King James’s version the form mine is employed 
before a word beginning with a vowel. But the form is 
quite frequently changed by Dr. Noyes. For example, in 
Ps. xxv. 2, he prints ‘*‘ my enemies ” instead of mine ; in 
verse 11, ‘* my iniquity’ for mine; in verse 18, ‘* my 
affliction ’’ for mine. But we observe that the principle is 
not uniformly applied. Thus, in Ps. xviii. 39, we find ‘* my 
adversaries,’’ but in verse 48, ‘* mine adversaries.”’ 

We observe a frequent change of tenses from the common 
reading, when no reason for the change is perceptible. As 
an example, take Ps. xviii. 25-28, where several cases 
occur in which the future tense of King James’s version 
is altered to the present, without benefit to the sense, and 
in express opposition to the future tensg of the original. 

Lastly, the somewhat useful practice, adopted in our 
common version, of printing in Italics words supplied in ad- 
dition to the Hebrew, so as to distinguish them from the ex- 
press phraseology of the original, is neglected in the version 
of Dr. Noyes. Instances must of course be numerous; by 
way of specimen we will refer to Ps. xix. 13, word sins ; 
xxxv. 23, awake; xxxvii. 10, be found ; xxxvii. 23, good ; 
XXxix. 6, riches. 

In examining the work of Dr. Noyes we have used a free- 
dom with which we trust that he would wish his labors 
should be reviewed by us, or by any one who is ready to 
acknowledge his title to the gratitude of the public for the 
attempt he has made to present a more suitable translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures to those English readers who are 
(and to those who are not, if such there be) familiar with 
King James’s version. We commend his work to the atten- 
tion of the public. We duly honor the spirit with which 
he has long and diligently endeavoured to elucidate these 
precious relics of Hebrew literature. If he has failed to 
accomplish all that is desirable, allowance should be made 
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on account of the difficulty of the undertaking. For what he 
has actually effected he should receive our thanks, without a 
word of unkind disparagement, which we certainly should be 
among the last to employ in regard to one who presents high 
claims to respectful consideration from every lover of sacred 
learning. D. F. 





Art. V.—STUDY OF ORNITHOLOGY.* 


THE purpose of this work is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. It is not a record of the results of original investi- 
gations, but a work for young students in this department of 
natural history. It appears to be well adapted to its object. 
The author has collected the most interesting and valuable 
facts in ornithological history ; his descriptions are concise, 
clear, and picturesque; the volume is, to an unusual de- 
gree with works of this description, well provided with plates ; 
and all condensed into a small compass. Besides this, it has 
an admirable Preface, well written and full of excellent sug- 
gestions as to the best mode of teaching natural history, the 
importance of the stdfly, the mutual relations of the different 
departments of science, and the vital connections by which 
all are bound to religion. 

It is easy to understand the enthusiasm of ornithologists. 
The subjects of their study are found among the grandest 
and most beautiful scenes of nature. They pursue their in- 
vestigations, not bending over the desk or stifled by the 
fumes of a laboratory, but beneath the open heavens, along 
the sea, by the side of watercourses, through the valleys, 
over the hills. Their studies are prosecuted wherever the 
bird makes its home. . 

The facts to be observed are infinitely diversified and curi- 
ous. Even as regards that which first strikes the attention, 
the singing of birds, few persons are aware of the surprising 
variety and harmony of their notes. Listen where you will in 
the country, and you immediately perceive that the air is full 





* Elementary Course of Natural History, being an Introduction to Zodlo- 
gy: intended for the College and the Parlour. Elements of Ornithology. 
y Cuarces Brooxs. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 324. 
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of voices, and —a fact which more loudly than human words 
proclaims the goodness of Providence — that the sounds you 
hear are all those of enjoyment. As we pause for a few min- 
utes where we are now seated, the faint murmur of insects 
spreading their tiny wings makes us conscious of the general 
silence. A robin has paused for a moment on a dead branch 
to sing a snatch of music, and is now gone. From the neigh- 
bouring wood comes the pewit’s note and the brown thrash- 
er’s song. Not long since, as it rose out of a neighbouring 
hollow in whose cool recesses the thick foliage makes a per- 
petual twilight, we caught the voice of the wood-thrush, now 
languid in the midday’s heat, but which towards the close 
of day causes the woods to resound with strains shrill 
and musical as if the faint clash of distant cymbals were 
blended with the flute. On a fence some twenty rods in 
front a quail serenades its partner, who is doubtless seated 
on its nest just beyond. Sparrows, twittering as they fly, 
are flitting back and forth. A crow may be heard in the 
distance, warning its comrades against some intruding foot. 
Above our window, in a corner of the piazza, is a swallow’s 
nest, which for some days past we have been watching. It 
has been the scene of events which would fill us with wonder, 
were it not (what is most wonderful of all) that they are 
so common. First, on a sunshiny morning, just returned 
from their winter wanderings, appeared the parent birds and 
carefully arranged the nest. Then five eggs appeared, fol- 
lowed by the tedious process of incubation. Then the chil- 
dren discovered five little birds pushing their heads over the 
protecting rim of the nest, while the older birds, unwearied, 
from morn till night have been darting back and forth, collect- 
ing out of the air food for their young. 

But this is littke compared with what nature sent forth to 
meet ug as we rode last evening through the woods. In the 
alders by the pond, the fretful note of the catbird alternat- 
ed with that rich song which might make it deserve the name 
of the New England mocking-bird. From the willow darted, 
in short and interrupted flights, still singing as it flew, the 
yellow-bird. On a branch which overhung a stream a king- 
fisher sat, its sharp, imperative voice heard as far as itself 
could be seen. Startled from its covert, a woodcock rose 
for a moment, and, flying in a right line, — thus giving the 
fowler an opportunity for his unerring aim, — plunged for 
refuge into the rich vegetation of the meadow. A flock of 
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waterfowl on the smooth waters made the sea seem alive, and 
then, rising and flying near the surface, left behind them long 
trailing lines of light ; while in the midst of a swamp, on the 
topmost branch of a dead cedar, erect and motionless like 
a Swiss guard, a heron watched its nest in a neighbouring 
tree, to defend it against all hostile approach. As the sun 
sank nearer to the horizon, its level beams shooting through 
the thick foliage, glancing on bough and trunk, and making 
the shadows more distinct, the festive merriment of the 
woods began to cease. Stopping suddenly, sometimes in 
the midst of their song, like children tired of play, bird after 
bird dropped down through the shadows, each upon its 
branch or into its nest, and, while its song still lingered among 
the leaves, was asleep. And over that sleep of happy, joy- 
ous life, who so dead but must feel was watching that pres- 
ent Providence which never slumbers nor sleeps ? 

And these myriad songs which fill the summer air are all 
in harmony. ‘There are no tones of discord in this great 
symphony of nature. Its fit accompaniment is the murmur 
of leaves and running-brooks. Its sublime undertone is the’ 
faint chime of the distant sea, as its light waves melt away 
on the beach. As you listen to these melodies of the fields 
and woods, you feel that the poet drew from nature when he 
sang :— 

** Sometimes, a-dropping from the sky, 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 


** And now ’t was like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel’s song, 
Which makes the heavens be mute. 


“It ceased. But still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon ; 
A noise as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
Which to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 


But this is only the beginning of what the ornithologist 
observes. The varied plumage of birds, their food, their 
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nests, their habits and organization, furnish an inexhaustible 
subject for study. 

Like every other branch of natural science, ornithology 
furnishes numberless illustrations, in the adaptation of means 
to ends which it discloses in the formation of birds, of the 
existence and character of the Creator. At this point sci- 
ence and religion meet, and nature, as her highest lesson, pro- 
claims a creating Providence. How wonderfully is the 
frame of the bird fashioned, that it may be prepared for its 
peculiar destiny! Its hollow bones, — the strength of mus- 
cle, — and bone and muscle so combined as to give such 
vigor to the wing, — the air-cells, in some cases extending 
over a large portion of the bird, and not only making it light- 
er, but aiding in preventing suffocation from its rapid motion 
through the air, —its light and warm plumage, and its supe- 
rior vital heat, which enable it without harm to soar upward 
higher than the Andes, and to pass in a few minutes through 
all the climates of the globe from tropical heat to polar cold, 
— all fitting it to be a denizen of the air, are but so many 
evidences of creative wisdom. 

It might seem, at first, as if the tribes whose home is the 
air might encroach on each other, that their supplies of food 
must be uncertain, and that, while the strong feasted, the weak 
would starve. But nature is both a wise and a generous 
mother. ‘Those who trust to her need fear no famine. 
For each kind of bird she provides a different kind of food. 
This she stores and guards, and has ready for them when, in 
their migrations from south or north, they reach our coast. 
None are overlooked. Air, and water, and field, and fen have 
prepared a feast with which to welcome the new-comers. 

The food of birds is of the most various description, re- 
quiring in each case a different kind of organization in order 
to secure it. Leave its instincts to the eagle and give it the 
feet and beak of the pheasant, and it must perish. In nature 
there are no such misalliances. The sensitive bill of the 
woodcock, with which it probes the soft soil,— the long, 
straight, angular bill of the woodpecker, terminating at the 
end in a sort of wedge, — the talons of the hawk, — the 
different structure of land and sea birds, are but examples 
of adaptations which are universal. 

In order both to secure food and to avoid the dangers in- 
cident to rapid motion, it is necessary that the sight of birds 
should possess peculiar keenness. That which is necessary 
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to their welfare is found. While their smell is inferior to 
that of quadrupeds, they can see distinctly to almost incredi- 
ble distances. ‘The kite or the hawk, hanging in the air at a 
height which renders it nearly invisible, can see a mouse or 
a fish so clearly, that it is able to descend upon its victim 
with an infallible aim. Not the least wonderful part is the 
bird’s power to see equally well, far and near. It can dilate 
its eye into a telescope, or contract it into a microscope. 
The eagle, which watches its prey at a mile’s distance, sees 
equally well what is removed but a few inches. To protect 
an organ so sensitive and so exposed, it has a third eyelid, 
—a thin membrane, — which it can at will draw like a shade 
over the eye, and through which it can gaze at the most 
dazzling objects. It is not because its eye is of a firmer tex- 
ture, but because its delicate mechanism is protected by 
this veil, that the eagle can soar into the sun. 

Equally curious are the habits of birds, the various modes 
of building their nests, their social relations, and their jour- 
neys from region to region, led by an instinct which never 
errs.. Much, however, as we are inclined, we will not dwell 
on these topics. We refer to them at all, only to show how 
rich in matters of interest is this branch of natural science. 

It would be well, if, with other kindred branches, it were 
more often made a subject of study. We know no good 
reason why it should not be introduced as a part of the regu- 
lar system of education in our higher schools. It would 
seem quite as desirable, and as profitable, for one to become 
acquainted with the wonders of the world in which he is to 
live, as with the wars and battles of savage tribes who dis- 
appeared from the earth ages ago. 

Such a study, to one whose home is in the country, is like 
giving him an additional eye. That slight knowledge of the 
different departments of natural science which is within the 
reach of every man of ordinary intelligence who will give 
his leisure hours to a few good books, and who will cultivate 
observing habits, becomes a source of unending gratification. 
Nature, instead of being a blank to him, is covered with ob- 
jects of interest. Every flower, and bird, and stone, has in 
it something to amuse and instruct. Others read descriptive 
poems at home. He sees the very things which the poet de- 
scribes. ‘The world is a great poem, from whose open page 
he is ever reading. 

We need such studies, in order that we may have a great- 
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er love of the country. Our habits are gregarious. We 
herd together in towns. We live in the midst of feverish 
excitements. We talk of loving the country ; but what does 
he care for nature who has no ideas suggested by looking on 
fields and woods but those which relate to the profit to be 
drawn from their products? It is that they who dwell in 
the country may enjoy the true privileges of their lot, that 
they may gain support for mind as well as body from the 
fields they till, and that the dwellers in cities may sometimes 
be drawn away from the unhealthy excitements amidst which 
they live, that we would encourage such studies. 

All men need sometimes to be alone and to be quiet. It 
is good for one to open his eye and heart to the fluences 
of the natural world. In the solitudes of nature, man’s 
voice is silent only that Divine voices may be heard. There, 
if it is sometimes difficult to do good actions, it is difficult 
not to think good thoughts. What we think of is determined 
very much by what obtrudes itself on the senses. On the 
wharf, or the exchange, with the sights and sounds of busi- 
ness on every side, one’s thoughts turn naturally into the 
channels in which flow the thoughts of all around him. In 
the country what one sees and hears suggests entirely differ- 
ent meditations. The universal harmony stills his fretted pas- 
sions. All the objects which the eye rests on speak of in- 
finite wisdom and providential care. ‘The atmosphere which 
he breathes is as healthy for the soul as it is for the body. 
He goes out ‘‘ at eventide to meditate”? ; and heaven and 
earth transfigured as their true glories are revealed, he re- 
turns feeling that he has been standing in the temple of the 
Most High. 


** Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; ’t is her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfisi men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 
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Had we room, we should be glad to quote the whole of 
Mr. Brooks’s Preface. It sets forth clearly and powerfully 
the reasons for giving more attention to natural science. 
Especially does it present with much force the reasons which 
grow out of the spiritual relations and influences of such 
studies. The peculiarity of this work, as compared with 
some other works on the same subject, is, perhaps, the great- 
er prominence which is given to the religious bearings of sci- 
ence. The author never loses sight of the harmony which 
pervades nature, and which unites the material and spiritual 
worlds ; while, with him, the facts of physical science lead 
ever upward to spiritual truths. We quote a part of the 
striking passage with which the Preface ends, and with this 
will conclude our notice of the volume. 


‘In concluding this long Preface, let me repeat, that I have not 
written this volume to add new facts to our stock of ornithologi- 
cal science, but to convey useful information to the seeker after 
truth, and at the same time to indicate the path from the natural 
to the spiritual world. If I shall be so fortunate as to direct one 
young mind to see God, the spiritual basis of all outward reali- 
ties, | shall feel myself repaid for all my labor. I will not dis- 
guise my increasing fear, that our countrymen may wish to sepa- 
rate science from religion, and thus run headlong into the wildest 
dreamings. ‘To arrest any such tendency of our times is the 
high and solemn duty of every philosopher and Christian. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that nothing gives such palpable 
definiteness to true religion as the results of science. He indeed 
sees God, who looks through nature up to him. Every ray from 
the great luminary of science sheds light upon the neighbouring 
provinces of religion. ..... Science is bound to God as firmly 
as the systems to their centre. Every particle of matter is gov- 
erned by a fixed and immutable law; and this law originates in 
God, and is science to man. To separate the law from its source 
is to separate creation from its Creator, and to leave the universe 
an orphan. Gravitation says to every stellar system, to every 
rolling planet, and to every earthly atom, ‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy strength.’ Thou 
shalt be bound to him by an irresistible attraction, thou shalt circle 
round his throne by a centre-seeking power, and shalt wait for 
him alone to change thy destiny. So every truth of science, 
circling the great universe, finds itself fastened at the footstool 
of Omnipotence. I devoutly hope that there may never be found 
in our country the mind that shall separate God and science ; but 
if, among intellectual motions, some centrifugal tendency may 
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have propelled any original mind from the great central idea of 
God in science, may that mind soon discover its fatal mistake, 
and be convinced that it cannot find in the whole universe an- 
other perihelion; for we know that mind, like matter, moves in 
the direction of its impelling force, and if the first impulse be 
given to it at the wrong point, unless its momentum be resisted 
and overcome by some opposing power, it will move onward in 
the path of error, and drive along its downward way with accel- 
erated velocity, aided by the gravity of accumulated error, till it 
finally passes and is lost in dreary space beyond the affinity of 
centripetal forces. Let us, then, rest in the conclusion, that true 
science is unchanging and immortal ; that it grows out of the re- 
lations which God himself has created, and that it stands for ever 
as his own language, as his first revelation; and let us, moreover, 
rejoice that the grand and sacred text of Divine truth which it 
utters is written in characters which will stand as long as the 
stars. The time is rapidly coming, when the lightning will be so 
converted into a highway of thought among the nations, as to 
make truth electrify all lands at once. Then a millennium in 
science, civilization, and Christianity will dawn on our globe ; and 
the angels may again descend and sing, ‘ Glory to God in the 
highest ; on earth peace, good-will to men.’” — pp. 34, 35. 
E. P. 





Art. VI.—MORAL WRONG OF SLAVERY.* 


As year rolls after year over the heads of the people of 
the United States, the finger of God seems to point with 





* 1. The American Churches, the Bulwarks of American Slavery. By an 
American. Third American Edition, enlarged by an Appendix. Newbury- 
port. 1842. 12mo. pp. 48. 

2. Domestic Slavery considered as a Scriptural Institution. In a Corre- 
spondence between the Rev. Ricnarp Futter, of Beaufort, 8S. C., and 
the Rev. Francis Waytanp, of Providence, R. I. Revised and cor- 
rected by the Authors. New York. 1845. 18mo. pp. 254. 

3. Slavery discussed in Occasional Essays, from 1838 to 1846. By Lron- 
AaRD Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven. New York. 1846. 
12mo. bp. 247. 

4. An Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery. By AtBert Barnes. 
Philadelphia. 1846. 12mo. pp. 384. 

5. Christianity and Slavery: a Review of the Correspondence between Rich 
ard Fuller, D. D., of Beaufort, South Carolina,and Francis Wayland, D. D., 
of Providence, Rhode Island, on Domestic Slavery considered as a Scriptural 
Institution. By Wittiam Hacvuer. Boston. 1847. 12mo. pp. 254. 

6. 4 Letter to the Right Reverend L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of North Carolina, occasioned by his late Ad- 
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more and more directness to the great moral evil which has 
thus far been, and yet continues to be, cherished in their 
bosoms. ‘Through the power of that infrangible chain of 
succession, the links of which, though seldom all made visible 
to imperfect mortal eyes, do yet unerringly bring round the 
ends of what some call destiny, it would appear as if the 
evasions and postponement, the prevarication and compro- 
mise, the sophistry and self-delusion, which have been long 
freely resorted to in America for the purpose of escaping a 
day of reckoning, were to accomplish only a frightful accumu- 
lation of troubles, without bringing the smallest relief from 
the necessity of ultimately meeting them face to face. The 
law of retribution is even now pressing severely upon us. It 
has already touched every nerve of the body politic with 
pain. The labor to throw inward a local disorder, rather 
than to probe it for entire extirpation in the spot to which it 
was at first confined, has been attended with the natural re- 
sult of endangering the very existence of the whole system. 
And now, whatever may be the struggles of feeble man, 
however he may toil to resist the Providence which rules 
over him, that same power, which has already controlled the 
progress of events so far as we see them, Is yet going on 
with accelerated steps most surely to work out its ulterior 
effects upon his happiness or misery. Man is, indeed, an ac- 
tive instrument only to incur a deeper responsibility for that 
which he shall choose to do. He may continue to delight 
in opiates to dull his moral sense, as he has hitherto done, or, 
roused at last to something like a conviction of his desperate 
condition, he may, with a bolder and more resolute purpose, 
rush to remedies, even though aware of their dangerous char- 
acter; but he has no other choice. ‘This is the sole alterna- 
tive that his own apathy has left to him. Let him think of 
it well. However doubtful the question may be, when con- 
sidered solely in its social and political aspects, it would seem 
as if there could be among persons professing the smallest 
regard for religion but one opinion as to the course which 
should be taken in the field of morals, and the monstrous 
responsibility resulting from a refusal to pursue it. 
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There cannot be a doubt that this responsibility is now 
most seriously felt. If we needed evidence, the list of pub- 
lications which we furnish would supply it abundantly. Prot- 
estant Christians of all sects are agitating the subject of slav- 
ery and its bearing upon their duties, and those sects are the 
most deeply moved the members of which are most exten- 
sively scattered over the Union. No associated action can 
be had in which the topic will not be found to show itself. 
No plan of usefulness can be devised to which it does not 
present immediate obstacles. ‘The evil demon is in the 
Church, and defies the exorcism of all the learned doctors. 
There is no longer an opening for retreat, even to those who 
most earnestly desire to escapé the strife. Compromise has 
been exhausted. Silence is impossible. Slavery still per- 
sists in forcing itself upon the most unwilling eyes with the 
semblance of wrong. ‘The only way now left of meeting this 
is the direct one of attempting to prove that it is not wrong, — 
that the appearance is illusive. Such is the state to which 
the question is now reduced. Such is the issue which has 
already been joined in the Baptist denomination through 
the controversy carried on between Dr. Wayland and Dr. 
Fuller, and which has presented itself in forms scarcely less 
direct among the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and indeed 
it may be said among all sects, — with the exception perhaps 
of the Friends, by whom it was long ago decided in the 
right way. 

Is the holding of slaves an offence against right, — in other 
words, is it sin? Such is the question, and, because in- 
volving the moral welfare of human beings, it must be an- 
swered, Yes or No. It therefore becomes extremely impor- 
tant to ascertain on which side the answer should be given. 
For ourselves, we are not of those who seek to interpose the 
smallest delay in our decision. Albeit much less connected 
by community of sentiments with the people of the region 
in which slavery is tolerated than other sects, and therefore 
less called upon than they to dissent from views which im- 
pose upon us no responsibility, we plead guilty to general 
sympathy in all those questions which touch the welfare of 
the general brotherhood of man. Our line of duty is con- 
fined in this place to the moral considerations which grow 
out of slavery. We leave the social and political problems 
to be solved elsewhere. ‘The treatment of these is not im- 
perative upon us as Christians. The discussion of the re- 
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ligious question has become so. Little as we deem it prop- 
er in any portion of the Church hastily to intermeddle with 
the reformatory movements of the age; much as we value 
the position of calm retirement from the necessity of join- 
ing in the secular contests which often deeply stir the pas- 
sions of men; we are nevertheless by no means insensible 
to the fact, that there may be occasions in which not to ex- 





Hs press a positive conviction of a lofty truth may be a dere- 
- liction of Christian duty, in comparison with which the haz- 
- ards of controversial strife are as nothing. Even in the 
bi most worldly sense, the safety of every nation depends far 
| more upon the standard of its moral and religious sensibility 
BD i than upon the most carefully drawn safeguards of constitution- 
iB : al and legal forms. That standard is in the keeping of the 
pet Church. It is the Church alone which is pledged to teach 
as exclusively by the absolute rule of right and wrong. This 
Dh rule is expressly laid down in the sacred book given for its 


dhe guidance. By that it must be directed, not only to a simple 
" adherence to the letter which killeth, but to that higher and 
fr nobler and more catholic spirit which makes the Bible the 
Ae true law of God, which breathes through its pages the hope 
Bik of an improving futurity, which teaches in tones not to be 
Bi, : misunderstood or misconstrued peace and good-will to man. 
ie It is now generally and confidently charged upon the 
| | Church, whose duty has thus been pointed out, that it sustains 
slavery. ‘This charge is predicated upon the assumption 
‘ that slavery is wrong, or, in other words, sin. It no longer 
comes from the class of extreme Abolitionists, who are apt to 
think, that, because a person does not choose to move as 
rashly as they do, he is determined not to move atall. It 
is brought in terms by a divine no less distinguished in the 
Church than Mr. Barnes. In the volume the title of which 
is in the list at the head of this article, he has deliberately 
penned the following conclusion, the full import of which 
merits the deepest meditation on the part of every religious 
man. 


** There is no power out of the Church that could sustain slav- 





(| ; ery an hour, if it were not sustained in it. Not a blow need be 
struck. Not an unkind word need be uttered. No man’s motive 
ais need be impugned; no man’s proper rights invaded. All that 
ie is needful is, for each Christian man, and for every Christian 
a church, to stand up in the sacred majesty of such a solemn testi- 
#3 mony ; to free themselves from all connection with the evil, and 
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utter a calm and deliberate voice to the world, AND THE WORK 
WILL BE DONE.” — p. 384. 


If this be a true statement, and we are inclined to believe 
it is not a whit exaggerated, the responsibility now weighing 
upon all those to whom it alludes is such as to make some 
sort of action in the premises on their part a positive duty. It 
will scarcely do longer to say that the evil of slavery does not 
affect us, and that giving our testimony against it in quarters 
remote from the region in which it is tolerated is likely to do 
more harm than good. It will not do to avert our eyes from 
the issue which is now distinctly presented to us by a part 
of the Church itself. Is the holding of slaves an offence 
against right? If we decide in the affirmative, then are we 
bound to do the very thing which Mr. Barnes has pointed 
out as releasing us from all further participation in the guilt. 
To stand still is impossible. For it must be obvious that to 
say that the Church sanctions and upholds wrong, knowing 
it to be such, is a charge most fatal to its usefulness. To 
say it justly is to seal the condemnation of its ministers. 

The common reproach brought against all those who have 
felt constrained to bear public witness against the evils of 
slavery has been, that they are fanatics, actuated by zeal 
without knowledge. This reproach, which to a certain ex- 
tent has been heretofore felt to be just, when uttered by 
slaveholders against the early agitators of the subject, ceases 
to carry force with it when it appears that its application is 
indiscriminately extended to all individuals who venture a re- 
monstrance upon the subject, no matter how guarded it may 
be, or in how gentle a tone delivered. The fanaticism is 
held to consist in the connection of the thing with any relig- 
ious or moral scruple whatever, in the refusal to consider it 
as a mere political institution involving no uncomfortable ap- 
peal to the conscience at all. We can readily conceive the 
reason why it should be so. It proceeds from an intimate 
conviction of the truth spoken by Mr. Barnes, that the vitali- 
ty of slavery is to be found in the Church, and nowhere 
else. If it could once be proved to the satisfaction of the 
hundreds and thousands of Christian men and Christian 
women who may be found thickly spread over the region of 
the Slaveholding States, that they are guilty of a moral 
wrong in continuing to hold human beings in a state of bon- 
dage one hour longer than they can release themselves from 
it, we are well convinced that no human power would be 
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strong enough further to put off the day of emancipation. 
The reality of this truth shines out in every page of the 
letters of Dr. Fuller. He has, with a courage and ability 
worthy of a better cause, thrown himself into the breach, 
and made himself the casuist to quiet the uneasy consciences 
of his brethren of the South. He has done the only thing 
which he could do, without confessing his own unworthi- 
ness. He has denied slavery to be a sin, or a wrong. 
He has maintained that it is favored of God, and not dis- 
pleasing in the eyes of Jesus Christ. The Church is, then, 
right in holding its egis before the institution, and protecting 
it against the advancing spirit of the age. The marriage of 
the Church with slavery is, then, clear, justifiable, irrevo- 
cable ; and the conclusion of Dr. Fuller is, ‘* Whom God 
hath joined, let man not put asunder.” 

Such is the point in the controversy at which we have now 
arrived. The Christian Church of the Slaveholding States 
almost with one voice declares to us that there is no moral 
wrong in slavery. In this it has now assumed a position 
very far beyond any thing which was ventured earlier than 
the year 1818. Before then, it was customary in most of 
the sects to admit the wrong, and to urge the adoption of 
measures for its ultimate removal. Now it is no longer a 
wrong ; hence there is no barrier, so far as the Church is 
concerned, to its perpetuation. We find, among other in- 
stances in the pamphlet, understood to be from the pen of 
Mr. Birney, the title of which stands first in our list, the fol- 
lowing official attestations to this truth. 


‘““THE GEORGIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


** Resolved unanimously that : — 

**¢ Whereas there is a clause in the discipline of our church, 
which states that we are as much as ever convinced of the great 
evil of slaver'y; and whereas the said clause has been perveried 
by some, and used in such a manner as to produce the impression 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church believed slavery to be a 
moral evil,’ 

‘* Therefore, resolved, — 

“«¢ That it is the sense of the Georgia Annual Conference, that 
slavery, as it exists in the United States, is not a moral evil.’ 

“* Resolved, — 

*“¢ That we view slavery as a civil and domestic institution, 
and one with which, as ministers of Christ, we have nothing to 
do, further than to ameliorate the condition of the slave, by en- 
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deavouring to impart to him and his master the benign influences 
of the religion of Christ, and aiding both on their way to heaven.’ 

** On the motion, it was resolved unanimously ,— 

““« That the Georgia Annual Conference regard with feelings 
of profound respect and approbation the dignified course pursued 
by our several superintendents or bishops in suppressing the at- 
tempts that have been made by various individuals to get up and 
protract an excitement in the churches and country on the subject 
of abolitionism.’ 

** Resolved, further, — 

*“** That they shall have our cordial and zealous support in sus- 
taining them in the ground they have taken.’ 


** SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


‘“* The Rey. W. Martin introduced resolutions similar to those 
of the Georgia Conference. 

“The Rev. W. Capers, D. D., after expressing his conviction 
that ‘the sentiment of the resolutions was universally held, not 
only by the ministers of that Conference, but of the whole 
South’; and after stating that the only true doctrine was, ‘it 
belongs to Cesar, and not to the Church,’ offered the following 
as a substitute : — 

““¢ Whereas we hold that the subject of slavery in these 
United States is not one proper for the action of the Church, but 
is exclusively appropriate to the civil authorities,’ 

** Therefore, resolved, — 

“¢ That this Conference will not intermeddle with it, farther 
than to express our regret that it has ever been introduced, in 
any form, into any one of the judicatures of the Church. 

“< Brother Martin accepted the substitute. 

**¢ Brother Betts asked, whether the substitute was intended 
as implying that slavery, as it exists among us, was not a moral 
evil? He understood it as equivalent to such a declaration. 

‘*¢* Brother Capers explained, that his intention was to convey 
that sentiment fully and unequivocally ; and that he had chosen 
the form of the substitute for the purpose, not only 5f reproving 
some wrong-doings at the North, but with reference also to the 
General Conference. If slavery were a moral evil (that is, sin- 
ful), the Church would be bound to take cognizance of it; but our 
affirmation is, that it is not a matter for her jurisdiction, but is ex- 
clusively appropriate to the civil government, and of course not 
sinful. 

“«« The substitute was then unanimously adopted.”” — pp. 14- 
16. 


“The Rev. J. H. Thornwell, at a public meeting held in 
South Carolina, supported the following resolutions : — 
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“«¢ That slavery as it exists in the South is no evil, and is con- 
sistent with the principles of revealed religion; and that all op- 
position to it arises from a misguided and fiendish fanaticism, 
which we are bound to resist in the very threshold. 

“«* That all interference with this subject by fanatics is a vio- 
lation of our civil and social rights, — is unchristian and in- 
human, leading necessarily to anarchy and bloodshed ; and that 
the instigators are murderers and assassins. 

““¢ That any interference with this subject, on the part of 
Congress, must lead to a dissolution of the Union.’” — p. 17. 


‘““THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


“In 1835. The Charleston Baptist Association addressed a 
memorial to the legislature of South Carolina, which contains 
the following : — 

“** The undersigned would further represent, that the said as- 
sociation does not consider that the Holy Scriptures have made 
the fact of slavery a question of morals at all. The Divine 
Author of our holy religion, in particular, found slavery a part 
of the existing institutions of society ; with which, if not sinful, 
it was not his design to intermeddle, but to leave them entirely 
to the control of men. Adopting this, therefore, as one of the 
allowed arrangements of society, he made it the province of his 
religion only to prescribe the reciprocal duties of the relation. 
The question, it is believed, is purely one of political economy. 
It amounts, in effect, to this, — Whether the operatives of a 
country shall be bought and sold, and themselves become property, 
as in this State; or whether they shall be hirelings, and their 
labor only become property, as in some other States. In other 
words, whether an employer may buy the whole time of laborers 
at once, of those who have a right to dispose of it, with a per- 
manent relation of protection and care over them; or whether he 
shall be restricted to buy it in certain portions only, subject to 
their control, and with no such permanent relation of care and 
protectian. «The right of masters to dispose of the time of their 
slaves has been distinctly recognized by the Creator of all things, 
who is surely at liberty to vest the right of property over any 
object in whomsoever he pleases. That the lawful possessor 
should retain this right at will is no more against the laws of 
society and good morals, than that he should retain the personal 
endowments with which his Creator has blessed him, or .the 
money and lands inherited from his ancestors or acquired by his 
industry. And neither society, nor individuals, have any more 
authority to demand a relinquishment, without an equivalent, in 
the one case, than in the other.’ — p. 26. 
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‘* HARMONY PRESBYTERY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 


*** Whereas sundry persons in Scotland and England, and 
others in the north, east, and west of our country, have de- 
nounced slavery as obnoxious to the laws of God, some of whom 
have presented before the General Assembly of our Church, and 
the Congress of the nation, memorials and petitions, with the 
avowed object of bringing into disgrace slaveholders, and abolish- 
ing the relation of master and slave: — And whereas, from the 
said proceedings, and the statements, reasonings, and circum- 
stances connected therewith, it is most manifest that those per- 
sons ‘“‘ know not what they say nor whereof they affirm,” and 


with this ignorance discover a spirit of self-righteousness and ex- 
clusive sanctity,’ etc. 


*“ Therefore, 1. Resolved, — 

“¢ That, as the kingdom of our Lord is not of this world, his 
Church as such has no right to abolish, alter, or affect any institu- 
tion or ordinance of men, political or civil,’ etc. 

** 2. Resolved : —‘ That slavery has existed from the days of 
those good old slaveholders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (who are now in the kingdom of heaven), to the time 
when the apostle Paul sent a runaway home to his master, Phile- 
mon, and wrote a Christian and fraternal letter to this slave- 
holder, which we find still stands in the canon of the Scriptures, 
— and that slavery has existed ever since the days of the Apos- 
tle, and does now exist.’ 

“3. Resolved: —‘ That, as the relative duties of master and 
slave are taught in the Scriptures, in the same manner as those 
of parent and child, and husband and wife, the existence of slav- 
ery itself is not opposed to the will of God; and whosoever has 
a conscience too tender to recognize this relation as lawful is 
*‘ righteous over much,” is ‘“‘ wise above what is written,”’ and 
has submitted his neck to the yoke of men, sacrificed his Christian 
liberty of conscience, and leaves the infallible word of God for 
the fancies and doctrines of men.’ 


** CHARLESTON UNION PRESBYTERY : 


**¢]t is a principle which meets the views of this body, that 
slavery, as it exists among us, is a political institution, with which 
ecclesiastical judicatories have not the smallest right to interfere ; 
and in relation to which any such interference, especially at the 
present momentous crisis, would be morally wrong, and fraught 
with the most dangerous and pernicious consequences. ‘The 
sentiments which we maintain, in common with Christians at the 
South of every denomination, are sentiments which so fully ap- 
prove themselves to our consciences, are so identified with our 
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solemn convictions of duty, that we should maintain them under 
any circumstances.’ 

* Resolved, — 

**¢ That, in the opinion of this Presbytery, the holding of slaves, 
so far from being a sin in the sight of God, is nowhere con- 
demned in his holy word, — that it is in accordance with the ex- 
ample, or consistent with the precepts, of patriarchs, apostles, and 
prophets, — and that it is compatible with the most fraternal regard 
to the best good of those servants whom God may have com- 
mitted to our charge; and that, therefore, they who assume the 
contrary position, and lay it down as a fundamental principle in 
morals and religion, that all slaveholding is wrong, proceed upon 
false principles.’ — pp. 34, 35. 


Such, then, is the position of the Church in one half of the 
United States. It maintains the rightfulness of slavery. 
And if this can be fully proved, then, indeed, does it redeem 
itself from all blame in giving to the system a firm and steady 
support, such as no civil institutions can supply. But there 
is another class of persons in the Church who are considered 
by many as having hitherto yielded quite as great a share of 
support to slavery as any, by their refusal to take note of it 
at all; and this class the assumption of extreme ground by 
their brethren of the South is not calculated to relieve. 
They are of the number who looked coldly upon the noble 
efforts of the lamented Channing, and who frowned upon the 
early attempts to rouse the people of America from their 
lethargy as the offspring of incendiary fanaticism. In this 
course they have been unquestionably conscientious. The 
cry had been sedulously raised by individuals holding high 
positions in the community, though in no way connected with 
the Church, that the people of the free portion of America 
had nothing whatever to do with the question, and that the 
mere agitation of it would be productive of nothing but 
social disorganization ; and by it the clergy, with rare excep- 
tions, were persuaded into an honest belief that silence was a 
duty. The moral aspects of slavery, its pestiferous tendency 
over public opinion, not merely in the region to which 
it was itself confined, but far and wide over the Union, and 
its inevitable advance with accumulating force upon the 
future, were considerations not deemed sufficient to over- 
come the objections to active interference. A disposition to 
open the matter for discussion was esteemed worthy of no en- 
couragement, and scarcely of toleration. This was a state of 
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things than which the upholders of slavery could wish nothing 
more propitious to the maintenance of their system. It was 
the brazen wall of religious conservatism erected around their 
institution, equally impervious to the inroad of truth and to 
the escape of error. It was the stern protection of things 
exactly as they are, for impinging upon which the Saviour 
was condemned to the cross, and the assault upon which 
has from that day down to this been attempted by the re- 
former always at the hazard of his peace, and often of every 
thing deemed valuable in this world. How long it might 
have lasted as a defence against the most bitter attacks, if it 
had been left to itself, it is difficult to decide. We believe it 
would have been strong enough to resist the moral pressure 
from Europe, including all the fulminations from the papal 
chair, had it not been for the aggressive and violent temper 
manifested by the owners of slaves in the defence of their 
own interests. This has led them to the assumption of ex- 
treme positions, which has roused many who might other- 
wise have remained indifferent. It has tempted them to the 
introduction of new measures in the civil policy of the 
country, and it has carried them to the position in the Church 
that slavery is right. Such a course leaves no room for 
a condition of neutrality. The clergy have at last opened 
their eyes to the truth, that, one way or the other, action is 
demanded of them. If indeed it be true, what the Church 
of the South says, that the Bible sanctions and Christ permits 
slavery, then are they bound to show it, that they may re- 
lease themselves from all suspicion of upholding wrong. If, 
on the other hand, it be not true, then are they still more 
bound to disown any sympathy with a defence which involves 
a perversion of the principles of the faith. 

The effort of Dr. Fuller, who may now be regarded as the 
great champion of the Southern Church, appears to be to con- 
fine the consideration of the question of slavery as exclusive- 
ly as possible to the abuse of the social relation ; in other 
words, to regard it as a mere political institution, by which 
it is obvious that the Church both North and South would be 
relieved from the necessity of taking cognizance of it. But 
in order to do this, the bard task has been laid upon him 
of proving that a system productive of countless evils to 
a large part of the human race, and violating many Christian 
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ideas of moral obligation, is not offensive in the sight of God. 
His syllogism is as follows :— 

‘© 1, Whatever the holy God has expressly sanctioned among 
any people cannot be in itself a sin. 

«2. God did expressly sanction slavery among the Hebrews. 

*¢3. Therefore slavery cannot be in itself a sin.” 

Dr. Fuller seeks not to be wise above what is written. 
He rejects all appeals to the moral sense. He contemns, 
as the vanity of worldly and irreligious men, every standard 
of judgment excepting the written word of God. He seeks 
not to discuss any question of right and wrong, but, plant- 
ing himself boldly upon authority, he at once pushes his op- 
ponents into the alternative of disputing the validity of the 
Scriptures, or of conceding to him the advantage of their 
support. He would force them either to deny that the 
Bible is the word of God, or, if conceding that point, to as- 
sume that God can sanction sin. For himself, he seeks to 
express no opinion of his own. It is enough for him to 
point to the letter of the law of the Hebrews, and then em- 
phatically to declare that ‘‘ what God sanctioned in the Old 
Testament, and permitted in the New, cannot be sin.” 

But the first question which this strong way of stating the 
proposition presents to us is, why so marked a difference 
should be perceptible in the degree of approbation claimed 
for slavery in the two parts of the sacred volume. If slav- 
ery be not a sin, and therefore receive the express sanction 
of God inthe Old Testament, why should it have become 
in the New only permissible, the express sanction being 
tacitly withdrawn by Jesus Christ? ‘The unavoidable and 
imperative implication is that of progress and improvement 
in the moral law, between the period of the Hebrew dispen- 
sation and that of the Saviour. ‘* For the law was given 
by Moses,” says the Evangelist, ‘* but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” But if it be once conceded, — 
and we can imagine no one so hardy as to deny it, — that 
a more perfect rule of action was furnished to man in the 
latter than in the former case, by which sundry offences were 
counted sinful by the Christian which were not so counted 
by the Jewish law, then one of two consequences must re- 
sult. If the act prohibited was sinful, then we are driven 
to the necessity of inferring that God has sometimes sanc- 
tioned sin; if, on the other hand, the act was made to be 
sin by his decree at one time, which was made not to be sin 
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by his decree before that time, then we must infer that there 
is such a thing in the Divine system as progress for the world, 
and hence that the mere fact of its pleasing the Deity, for his 
wise purposes, to tolerate an evil for a time is by no means 
to be made to justify its perpetuation by the will of man for 
ever after. Dr. Fuller may take either horn of the dilemma 
at his pleasure. The first would destroy his emphatic state- 
ment ; the second overthrows the major proposition of his 
formidable syllogism. 

Let us now go one step farther in the examination of this 
same major proposition. ‘* Whatever the holy God has ex- 
eer sanctioned among any people cannot be in itself a sin.” 

e are told in the Old Testament that the Lord directed 
Moses to avenge the children of Israel of the Midianites. 
Moses thereupon armed twelve thousand of the men of the 
twelve tribes, and they warred against the Midianites, and 
*¢ slew all the males,”’ and took all the women captives and 
their little ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle and all 
their flocks and all their goods. Now are we to infer at this 
day, that, because the Lord directed Moses to avenge the chil- 
dren of Israel in this manner in the early days of the world, it 
would be no sin in the people of the United States to pro- 
ceed in like manner, and shor all the three or four millions 
of males their enemies in Mexico, and take all the women 
captive and their little ones, and the spoil of all their cattle 
and all their flocks and all their goods ? 

But not content with the severity of this vengeance, Moses 
became wroth with the officers of the host, because they ven- 
tured to save all the women alive. He therefore ordered 
them to make up for the omission by massacring every male 
among the little ones and every woman that had known man. 
But the ‘* women children that had not known a man ”’ he 
ordered to be spared as the spoils of victory. His commands 
were obeyed. ‘The females thus saved from slaughter 
amounted in number to thirty-two thousand. One half of 
them, or sixteen thousand, less thirty-two reserved to pay 
the Lord’s tribute, were given up to the warriors of the ex- 
pedition ; the other half were given to the people at large. 
They were slaves taken in war. And all this the Lord 
sanctioned by his order to Moses. 

Now are we in this nineteenth century of the Christian 
era to be told, that, because God, doubtless for wise purposes 
and as a severe chastisement, once sanctioned among the 
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Jews a series of acts like these, therefore it is now and must 
ever be considered among the human race as no sin to make 
war against our neighbours by massacring all the male chil- 
dren and married females, and to set apart the unmarried re- 
mainder as the prey, one half of them of a licentious soldiery, 
and the other half of the community at large? Has the 
world grown thousands of years older without the introduc- 
tion of a milder law among men than this, — without the 
softening influence of a code of love? © 

It will be said at once in reply, that this better law is to 
be found in the New Testament and the teachings of Jesus.. 
But this answer immediately concedes the fact, that a high- 
er and better system than the Jewish one has been shown to 
man, by. following the spirit of which he is enabled to ad- 
vance in the career of improvement, instead of blindly ad- 
hering to a dead and obsolete letter. It concedes the fact, 
that, although the Deity may, for his own best designs, have 
established a system for the Jews which sanctioned what 
we now consider sin, he does nevertheless introduce a change 
by the later law making that sin which before was not sin, 
and to that extent points out movement in a better direction 
as the spirit of his government. But if this be true in any 
one instance, are we to suppose that he designed such move- 
ment to stop there, — that he did not intend that any appli- 
cation whatever should be made of the new law beyond the 
precise limit of the literal injunctions of the Saviour? Was 
the social system for ever to remain in the same state of cor- 
ruption in which it existed in the world at the period of his 
advent, saving and excepting in those particulars in which he 
specified a distinct prohibition of offences then committed ? 
Such a construction may indeed be the true one, but if it be, 
then has the progress of the world far outrun the teachings 
of Christianity ; and we are all, including the learned divine 
himself, daily guilty of being wise above what is written. 

Take it as we may, the argument of Dr. Fuller is neither 
more nor less than an endeavour to shelter wrong-doing under 
the authority of God. The evidence to sustain him reduces 
itself to the acknowledged fact, that the Deity permits the 
existence of evil. In reading the ancient record of the 
Jews, we observe many acts there stated to have been done 
by his direction, which our later law, as well as our moral 
sense, teaches us to be irreconcilable with right. But are 
we for this reason to fly at once to the hypothesis of Dr. Ful- 
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ler, to drown our faculty of moral judgment, and deliberate- 
ly to declare that no act can be sinful which God has ever at 
any time sanctioned ; and hence are we to insist that such 
acts are justifiable now, because they were justified once ? 
We think not. We prefer to retain the exercise of our own 
reason, and, without seeking to invalidate or even to explain 
the testimony upon which the argument has been based, to 
believe, that, although God may tolerate wrong-doing for a 
time, it is only for the purpose of ultimately making it more 
fully subserve the development of the right. We see that 
wrongs of all sorts now abound, and among them none is 
‘more flagrant than the tyranny which one human being is per- 
mitted to exercise over the body and mind of his equal, 
utterly against his will. ‘To maintain that this wrong shall 
continue for ever to be called right, unless there be a di- 
rect revelation of God’s will specifying it to be sin, and this 
solely because it is found to have been practised in the in- 
fancy of the world under a law confessedly imperfect, is 
equivalent to tying down the moral and religious nature of 
the race, and to visiting in a literal manner the sins of the 
fathers upon their children down very far beyond the third 
and fourth generation. 

Let us now proceed to the great position of the Southern 
Church as taken by its champion. Slavery is not necessarily 
sinful. Its origin may have been in sin. The consequences 
to which it often leads may be sinful. Yet, taken by itself, 
the holding of slaves cannot be regarded as sinful, if there be 
no wrong done by the owner to the slave beyond the viola- 
tion of his personal freedom. We believe we state the case 
fully and fairly. Dr. Fuller abandons the beginning and the 
end of slavery as untenable, but he thinks, with these sacri- 
fices, that he can keep a firm hold upon the middle. Let us 
now see how much his concessions will avail him. 

The question for consideration is, whether the holding of 
slaves be or be not an offence against right, in other words, 
sin. In order fully to judge of this, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to consider the earlier question, what it was that 
made men slaves. If the cause was in itself a just cause, 
then is the mere continuation of the tenure no sin. But 
if, on the other hand, that cause was in itself a great wrong, 
then will it appear that the continuation of the tenure is noth- 
ing less than an aggravation of the wrong. Here it is that 
Dr. Fuller seems to have suffered his ideas of moral justice 
21 * 
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to become confounded with those which spring out of the 
law of society and the tenure of property. He supposes 
that it is only necessary for him to throw off the crime of the 
slave-trade upon English or New England merchants of a 
century since, and to plead a sort of moral statute of limita- 
tions, in order to be perfectly released from all further re- 
sponsibility for the existence of slavery. .This may do for 
property under the municipal law ; it will never do in the 
court of conscience. Dr. Fuller’s great-grandfather might 
have occupied an estate belonging to another man until forty 
years’ uninterrupted possession had given him the legal right 
to exclude that man from his own, but the moral law must: 
still pronounce Dr. Fuller’s great-grandfather to have vio- 
lated the eighth commandment. And the descent of that 
property through three generations would make no difference 
in the wrong, because the right was all the time vested in 
three generations of another family. It is true that the 
municipal law, which is absolute in mere cases of property, 
and creates the right, steps in for the sake of preventing the 
great evil of perpetual litigations, and declares that the neglect 
of the injured party to claim that right shall after a certain 
time bar him from recovering it. But the municipal law can 
do no more than to regulate the material interests of men. 
It cannot make injustice just. It cannot change the boun- 
daries of sin. And if this be true of such inanimate objects 
as lands and hereditaments, how much more true does it be- 
come, when applied to new and increasing and perfectly in- 
nocent generations of living men who are the victims of a 
perpetuated act of successful wrong! What will Dr. Ful- 
ler’s statute of limitations avail him, when pleaded before the 
bar of God ? 

Theoretically, slavery may be traced to three causes. 
Practically, in this age of the world it has had but one. It 
may spring out of the relation of parent and child, or out of 
the voluntary consent of the enslaved party, or, lastly, from 
the application of physical force. The first and second 


of these causes may be supposed consistent with a state 
of peace. The last can only grow out of a state of en- 
mity and war. Of the three, it is obvious that none but 
the last can be deemed likely to produce results important 
enough to be estimated in the history of nations. Whatever 
may be our theory of right and wrong, nature has implanted 
in the human breast the most effectual checks to any serious 
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derangement of the moral system of the universe from these 
causes. Even the hardships imposed by the unnatural laws 
of Rome upon the condition of children found their remedy 
in the love and affection of the parents. So in the other case, 
the innate love of liberty is too strong in the bosoms of most 
men often to prompt a ready or extensive submission of 
themselves to the unrestricted will of their own kind. Volun- 
tary relations, in government even of a despotic kind, almost 
invariably suppose some obligations of mutual dependence 
at variance with the true idea of slavery. It is the third of 
the enumerated causes which alone accounts for its existence 
at the present day. Slavery is the law of physical force ex- 
erted in war, which spares the life of an enemy only to make 
him and his posterity subject in every way to the conquer- 
or’s will. 

We believe that the pretension of a right to make human 
beings slaves, who have been subdued in war, has prett 
much vanished before the march of Christian civilization. If 
it be well grounded, then is the theory upon which the gov- 
ernment of the United States is founded unsound, and there 
is no such thing to protect the persons of whites (as well as 
blacks) as an inalienable right. We are all of us subject to 
be taken at any moment by a vigilant and cunning enemy, 
and carried into captivity without having the smallest right of 
just reclamation. e have been wrong in pretending that 
the exercise of this practice was just cause of war with the 
Barbary powers. We have been wrong in rejoicing, as 
Mr. Sumner shows in his lecture that we did, when a sur- 
render of the last remnant of this power was dictated to 
the authorities of Algiers and Tunis and Tripoli at the can- 
non’s mouth. We have been wrong in supposing that we 
hold our liberties on any other terms than our own ability by 
arms to protect ourselves. Our government is a solemn mis- 
take. Our religion is a grievous error. The philosophy 
of Hobbes is the true one, after all, which supposes mankind 
a fighting race, and absolute power to belong as of right to him 
who fights best. There is no such thing in nature as the law 
of love ; and the injunction of Christ, to ‘‘ do good to them 
that hate you and pray for them which despitefully use you,” 
is only designed to secure the perpetual and unresisting obe- 
dience of the slave. 

We trust that it is not necessary to pursue this argument 
farther. The spread of the gospel of peace has humanized 
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even war. It is no longer deemed justifiable among Chris- 
tian nations to make slaves of those taken in battle, even 
though Moses did so by command of the Lord in the case 
of the Midianites. It would be deemed sinful to order in: 
cold blood the massacre of the married women and children 
in a hostile nation, even though such acts appear to be 
sanctioned in the Old Testament, and are not expressly pro- 
hibited in the New. The spirit of Christ’s teaching has 
breathed over the world the breath of a new life on subjects 
of this kind. It has spread a law of peace and good-will 
to man, which has already done much to restrain the mere 
animal propensity to warfare, and which bids fair in time to 
do a great deal more. War is already considered as a high 
crime, if it have not the strongest justifying circumstances to 
uphold it.- And when declared, it is carried on with a great 
variety of palliating contrivances to soften its dreadful effects 
upon the persons and property of individuals. We admit 
that much remains even yet to be done, as well to make the 
breaking out of wars more difficult, as the conduct of them 
less distressing ; but we are happy to feel that the movement 
of the world is all in the right direction. And it is Christian- 
ity which is doing this, not by the force of express injunction, 
but by its softening and improving influence, marking as in 
letters of living light the progress made since the days of 
massacre and slavery among the Midianites. 

The origin of slavery is war. That of African slavery 
is unjust war. It is the law of brute force stimulated by the 
hopes of gain, and it is nothing else. It is pure and unmiti- 
ae crime, and no human reasoning can make it otherwise. 

n this connection it is wholly immaterial who they were that 
first transported Africans to America, — whether they were 
citizens of the mother country, or of the Eastern colonies, 
or of the Southern provinces. Neither will it justify the 
proceeding to know that from the first it found earnest de- 
fenders in the bosom of the holy Church. A defence of 
the slave-trade is now abandoned even in the argument of 
Dr. Fuller. The captives taken in war were bought 
in Africa, were “eit to America, and transferred to 
the hands of the planters, by force. That force was sin. 
Neither is there any difference, as Dr. Fuller seems to 
imagine, between the act of one party in receiving and 
of the other in obtaining the wrongful property. From 
his language it eo as be inferred that he regarded the 
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planters as doing a work of mercy in purchasing the hu- 
man beings thus brought to them against their own will, for 
the sake of continuing over them and their posterity the 
wrongful authority gained by force. It is no such thing. 
The moral as well as the civil code decrees, that, in cases of 
stolen goods, the receiver stands on the same platform with 
the thief. The force originally applied to make a slave was 
sin, and every act done from that time, either to the captive 
himself or to his children and grandchildren or his remotest 
posterity, tending to continue that force, partakes of the wrong 
first committed, and is therefore sin. There is not a day 
nor an hour in which a slave-owner, let him do what he may 
in extenuation of the offence, committed to the beings whom 
he holds by the law of force, does not by the very act of 
continuing a wrongful ownership violate those paramount laws 
of the Christian faith, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself”? ; 
; Do unto others as thou wouldst that others should do unto 
thee.”’ © 

The root of the system being bitter and corrupt, it is im- 
possible that the tree should bring forth any other than bitter 
fruits. Hence the labor which has been spent in the Slave- 
holding States to cover it up from the sight of the conscien- 
tious. Hence the zeal to set aside all discussion of the ori- 
gin of slavery as irrelevant, which has earned for the Church 
the distinction Mr. Barnes awards it. ‘There is no remedy 
for wrong but right. The attempt to meet the difficulty, by 
urging single examples of masters who so completely abdi- 
cate the exercise of their wrongful power as to make the 
condition of slavery almost nominal, is futile. Just so far 
as a master does this, just so far does he cease to be a 
master. ‘That is all. Were the practice universal, the 
sin attaching to a wrongful holding might indeed disap- 
pear, but with it would unquestionably very soon disappear 
the institution itself. It is the wrong done to the slave 
which gives him a value to his owner. The abnegation of 
the will to exercise it in the various ways in which it is pos- 
sible so to do would work deliverance to the captive without 


delay. 

Herein seems to consist the grievous fallacy of the argu- 
ment of Dr. Fuller. He insists upon it that we shall not 
consider as necessarily connected with slavery the sinful 
consequences without which slavery would no longer be 
what it is. He demands that we should concede to be 
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mere excrescences what experience proves to be vital parts. 
For example, Dr. Fuller is by no means prepared to dis- 
pute either the fact that marriage, and every other social 
relation, are constantly set at naught by slavery, or the other 
fact that such setting at naught is sin. He only assumes 
that these facts are not essential to the question in dispute, 
inasmuch as slavery may be supposed to exist without them. 
He can imagine cases in which such relations are uniformly 
respected. All others come therefore within the category 
of violations of right, and must be classed as offences against 
the moral law. ‘This is specious reasoning, but it seems to 
us nothing more. Slavery derives its only force from the 
law of the land. That law, in establishing it, confers certain 
powers upon the owner, the exercise of which embraces 
some of the most valuable incidents to the institution. To 
say that it is sin to exercise those powers is equivalent to 
affirming that slavery dictates a municipal law which author- 
izes men to sin. Is not this an essential element in the 
sinfulness of slavery ? Let us take, for example, the right 
to sell a human being. This is a right of the master to 
transfer him into the hands of a stranger when he chooses, 
and without the smallest regard to the domestic circumstances 
in which he may be placed. This right takes no note of 
moral restraints, because it is predicated upon the supposition 
that a slave stands in no other relation to his master than the 
horse or the cow on his plantation. Abolish, remove, or 
qualify the exercise of this right by law, or bring to bear 
upon it the restraint which the Church can apply by an ap- 
peal to conscience, and to a corresponding extent the sup- 
port of the institution will be weakened. Once attach the 
serf to the soil according to the old European or the present 
Russian law, and slavery will assume a new aspect advanc- 
ing far towards emancipation. The measure would paralyze 
slavery in a large number of States in which it is now toler- 
ated. Virginia, for example, in ceasing to be able to derive 
a large income as a negro-raising State, would lose its strong- 
est motive for continuing the evil at all within its borders. 
The six thousand slaves, which a friendly hand stated in the 
pages of the American Quarterly Review, so early as in 1832, 
as the number then annually sent to foreign markets, would 
no longer present six thousand lawful occasions for com- 
mitting an undeniable wrong. 

Just so is it with the entire code of laws framed for the 
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express purpose of perpetuating the relation of slavery, by 
prohibiting the use of every method to instruct or to improve 
the slave. Here it must be admitted that Dr. Fuller feels 
himself to be treading difficult ground. He readily confesses 
that the laws inculcate a barbarous system, at war with good 
morals. And he pleads in extenuation, that most of the 
objectionable laws are obsolete, and many of them are dis- 
regarded. Indeed, he goes so far, unmindful of the bearing 
of his confession upon the remainder of his position, as to 
declare in so many words, that he, a minister of the Gospel, 
knowingly and wilfully violates at least once a week a statute 
of his State of South Carolina, and that ‘‘ most industrious- 
ly.”’ Now there can be but a single valid excuse for this 
open transgression by him of a law of society. It must be 
because he thinks it violates a higher law of duty to God 
and to his fellow-man. But if he once begin in this path, 
we should like to ask where he is to stop. The law of 
slavery has no higher sanction than that which he so ‘ in- 
dustriously ”’ violates. It is the offspring of the will of man 
justifying the holding of his fellow-man in bondage by force. 
Supposing that Dr. Fuller’s slave, exercising the same de- 
gree of conscience with his master, should deem the law of 
society which makes him a slave against his consent to be 
a transgression of a higher law of duty to God, and should 
therefore proceed to violate it ‘‘ most industriously ” by 
seeking to recover by force his freedom to act as a respon- 
sible, independent being, would Dr. Fuller be willing to ad- 
mit that his slave and he in their respective constructions 
stood upon the same platform of innocence towards the law 
of society ? Yet the slave is under no moral obligation to 
submit to conditions imposed upon him in a state of duress. 
The master, on the other hand, when he feels the law which 
puts power in his hands to be too sinful for hin to be willing 
to obey it, places himself in the position either of an ex- 
ample to his slave, if he violate it, or of knowingly persisting 
in the sanction of sin, if he do not earnestly set about the 
work of procuring a lawful repeal. 

We are aware of the argument which will meet us here. 
The blame of the sinful laws will be laid at the door of the 
Abolitionists. It will be said, as Dr. Fuller himself says, 
that the efforts to abrogate the laws complained of have 
been defeated by the lamentable and cruel system of agita- 
tion persisted in at the North. Honest and conscientious 
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men, both South and North, have allowed themselves to go 
to sleep in the honest belief that there is some ground for 
this justification of doing nothing. There is no foundation 
whatever, as we conceive, for the pretence. The laws com- 
plained of are the natural and legitimate consequence of an 
effort to counteract the tendency of free institutions. They 
are the inevitable result of the determination to uphold a 
wrongful property. ‘To teach men their rights as Christians 
and as men, and to expect them at the same time not to en- 
deavour to claim their restitution, is a mockery. - The prac- 
tical sense of the slaveholder has taught him that the only 
way to perpetuate his authority, which is the law of force, 
is to destroy the sense of oppression by brutalizing the mind. 
It may, in the judgment of such minds as that of Dr. Fuller, 
furnish a reply, to say that the incendiary publications of 
Northern A bolitionists must prevent all voluntary retreat from 
these bad measures ; but there never has been any evidence 
furnished of the smallest inclination to retreat, excepting in a 
few instances, which may be directly traced to the influence 
of the very agitation complained of. So far is it from being 
true that the condition of the slave has in general been un- 
favorably affected by the efforts of Northern and English Abo- 
litionists in his favor, that this very work of Dr. Fuller bears 
on almost every page evidence of the necessity he feels him- 
self to be under, of abandoning all the positions to which they 
have best succeeded in drawing the attention of the civilized 
world. Most especially is it true of the efforts to advance 
the religious improvement of the slave, which, after sleeping 
for a time, have been renewed since the sinfulness of neg- 
lecting it has been most warmly pressed upon the attention 
of the Church. 

We cannot, then, agree with the Southern apologist in 
maintaining that the sin of slavery can be separated from 
that of its concomitants. ‘The one is the root, and the others 
are the branches. The one is the foundation, and the others 
form the superstructure. Beginning with the position now 
universally admitted to be sound among civilized, Christian 
men, that the right of war does not carry with it the right to 
inflict perpetual slavery upon captives taken in war, and their 
posterity, the consequence is irresistible, that the tenure by 
which men are held in America, having no other ultimate ori- 
gin than this, is wrongful. The determination to uphold and 
continue by force this wrongful authority renders necessary a 
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systematic attempt to deprive the oppressed beings of all pos- 
sibility of feeling or resenting their degradation. Hence orig- 
inate the barbarous and sinful laws commonly designated as 
the slave-code, to which Dr. Fuller himself is ashamed to al- 
lude in any other tone than one of condemnation. The inci- 
dental privilege of sale and transfer from hand to hand makes 
the marriage relation a mockery, and the substitution of the 
will of the master for the free judgment of the slave annuls 
the moral accountability of the latter. These are direct, 
immediate, necessary evils, inseparable from slavery as it ex- 
ists in the United States. They constitute one class, whilst 
the usual but not essential ones of indiscriminate licentious- 
ness, of cruelty and hard-heartedness, of violence and blood- 
shed, constitute another. ‘This latter class we do not propose 
to dilate upon in this connection, because we agree with Dr. 
Fuller that they do not necessarily belong to the institution, 
and, wherever they are committed, they must go into the cate- 
gory of deliberate sins. ‘The others are enough to stamp sin 
upon slavery in itself. No kindness, no amount of paternal 
care, no practice of moral and religious instruction, can do 
more than palliate it. It is the very holding that is wrongful. 
It is the assumption of an authority which draws its only jus- 
tification from the successful exercise of physical force, an 
exercise which is now universally conceded to be wrongful in 
every instance in which jt may be applied to innocent white 
persons, and which therefore cannot be made otherwise than 
wrongful, no matter what may be the color of the human 
skin. ‘The only way to remedy the wrong is to put an end 
to it. The only way to repent of the sin is to commit it no 
longer. The Church of the Slaveholding States may in- 
deed, if it please, gloss it over; it may even go so far as to 
sanction, as it has in some cases done, the practice of polyg- 
amy among the slaves, as a consequence of the separation 
of man and wife by the sale of either; but the inevitable 
consequence is, that it establishes no permanent conviction 
of its correctness at home, and it degrades itself every- 
where else. No calm and impartial eye can glance for 
an instant at the records of the resolutions and other acts 
of professed religious bodies in the South on the subject of 
slavery, without confessing at once that the evil has to a very 
considerable extent vitiated the judgment of the Church. 
What, then, is the duty of all those persons in the United 
States who feel the character of the Christian religion to be 
VOL. XLIII. —4TH S. VOL. VIII. NO. Il. 22 
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deeply compromised by the use thus attempted to be made 
of it? Is it not to express their dissent in some positive 
and decided manner? As Mr. Barnes very justly remarks, 
there is no need of violence, or of assailing the motives of 
a single human being. ‘‘ Not an unkind word need be ut- 
tered.’? But there is need of a strong, sincere, and earnest 
disavowal of all connection between slavery and the Church 
of Christ. There is need of adhering steadily to the position, 
that in morals and religion there is no statute of limitations 
to protect wrong. ‘That law of succession to which we al- 
luded in the commencement of this article, by which evil in- 
variably reproduces evil, has burdened our fellow-citizens in 
a large portion of this Union with a curse that only grows 
heavier in- its blighting influence as time goes on. Its origin 
lies in the temptation of the dealer who brought and offered 
to the planter a stolen property. The latter bought what 
he had no moral or civil right to buy, a free human being, 
from one who had no moral or civil right to sell him. In 
making this unlawful purchase, he took upon his conscience 
a wrong from which thousands of new wrongs have sprung 
up, and will continue to spring up among the generations of 
his latest posterity. ‘The determination to persevere in that 
wrong leads to the adoption of a variety of measures to de- 
fend it, all of which partake more or less of the character 
of the original wrong. It goes on to poison the source of 
law and the fountains of religion. It substitutes sophistry 
for truth, and force for reason. It pervades the inmost re- 
cess of the household, it twines itself around the legislation 
of the senate-house, and stretches up to the very altar of God. 
Everywhere rises to Heaven the wilful cry of man determined 
to uphold his own injustice. He impiously declares that from 
his act he will not, cannot retreat, and, rather than do so, he 
argues for God’s own authority as sanctioning the wrong. ‘The 
Church proclaims that God overlooks the tearing of Africans 
from their families and their homes by force in order to per- 
mit the perpetual subjection of their race to the dominion of 
a few of their fellow-men, and that he will yet subject to a 
state of moral accountability in a future world persons whose 
deprivation of a power over their own will, and even of a 
right knowledge how to exercise it, he solemnly approves. 
We know not what others may think of such reasoning, in 
this age, in defence of the Christian faith, but this we will 
say, —that, if Jesus Christ had taught no more sublime 
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morality, there would have been no cause for surprise that 
infidels and scoffers should abound. 

In conclusion, we must insist, that, whatever may be the no- 
tions of the Southern Church, the duty of Christians who live 
out of the influence of slavery is clear. It is not to denounce 
the sinner, but to expose the sin. It is not to deal harshly 
or impatiently with brethren who act up to the light which 
they have had given to them, but to make no compromises 
with sophistry. However delightful it may be for Christian 
brethren to dwell together in unity, it is obvious that no such 
harmony is intended as is the offspring of concession to sin. 
There are times when the truth must be sustained and the 
right contended for at the hazard of discord, and perhaps 
of earnest contention. The mission of Christ was peace, but 
it was only to be attained by wading through ages of hostile 
persecution, and even of torture and of blood. In this mat- 
ter we agree with Mr. Hague, in his very acute little work, 
that the doctrine of Dr. Wayland, in many respects good 
and sound, is too conciliatory. It leaves to be inferred 
a much stronger case on the part of his opponent than he 
seems to us to have made out. By giving up on one 
hand the origin, and on the other the consequences of 
slavery, and by also avoiding to argue in behalf of its per- 
petuity, we are of opinion that Dr. Fuller conceded every 
thing essential to the controversy. He was allowed to 
argue upon an hypothesis that slavery might by possibility 
at some undescribed moment be other than what we see 
it. Dr. Wayland should have insisted that it could by 
no possibility be any thing materially different from what 
it is, and not cease to be slavery. A wrong can never be 
otherwise than wrong. ‘The moment it changes its nature, 
it becomes right. ‘The religious man who emancipates a 
slave may possibly doubt whether he is doing the best thing 
for the slave, measured by the law of this world. He ought 
not to doubt for a moment that he is doing the best thing for 
himself, measured by the law of eternity. Rem 
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Arr. VII.—THE LATE REV. THOMAS GRAY, D. D.* 


Tue life of Dr. Gray extended beyond the allotted 
term, connected him with a generation that has gone, and 
enabled him to be a witness to the present of the things that 
have been. In his youth and early manhood he was con- 
temporary with many, within and without the walks of his 
profession, who by their gifts and services have won for 
themselves an honored name, but whom we for the most 
part can know only in their history. Of such he loved to 
speak ; and with the kindness of heart which was a part of 
his nature, he never failed to do justice to their virtues. 
Preéminent among them was that ‘‘ famous divine,’’ Dr. 
Chauncy, — justly so designated in the discourse before us, 
— by whom he was baptized in his infancy, and whose char- 
acteristic plainness of speech, so different from his own, 
was to Dr. Gray a subject of wonder, while his rare theo- 
logical attainments were the frequent theme of his praise. 
With him, in those halcyon days of ministers in Boston, 
when diversities of opinion, expressed or fully understood, 
were held in the spirit of the most cordial fellowship, were 
united Colman and the Coopers, father and son, Mayhew 
and the Eliots, Belknap and Clarke, Everett and Howe 
(whose youth gave rich promise which early death disap- 
pointed), Howard and Lathrop, who had each, either by 
genius or learning, by professional distinction or the works 
they have left behind them, and all by personal virtues, a 
claim to the remembrance of posterity. It was the practice 
in those days, somewhat beyond the present, to commemorate 
departed ministers. ‘The six of the brethren who bore the 
pall at the funeral — such being the invariable usage — were 
expected to utter the eulogy on as many successive Sundays. 
This was not without its evil, as it tempted to profuse, not 
to say indiscriminate, praise of the dead, and sometimes made 
a larger demand upon the assent or the sympathies of the 
bereaved congregation than was reasonable or profitable. 
But it was also the occasion of many just and eloquent 
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tributes to the eminent or excellent of their day ; and, as we 
write, we have before us a large selection of such discours- 
es, gathered by a careful hand into many volumes, in which 
the characters of the individuals we have named are ably 
portrayed ; and in the first of which we find, in the hand- 
writing of the collector, than whom no one either in life or in 
death was more honored or cherished, the following words : — 
‘¢ Being once acquainted either with the subjects of these 
funeral discourses or the preachers of them, I have found a 
satisfaction in perusing, and now in gathering them, which I 
have sometimes failed to find in more finished productions. 
Some of them, however, have great merit as compositions ; 
and all of them have to me their peculiar interest, by recalling 
to my remembrance the respected images of those who have 
served their generation faithfully, and whose memories have 
been precious to their people and to their friends.” 

The sermon at the funeral of Dr. Gray claims a high 
place among discourses of this class, and more than justifies 
the choice which the lamented subject of it many years 
before his death made of his friend, Dr. Frothingham, 
to perform this service. Besides the peculiar attractions 
of style and the richness of sentiment which we have learn- 
ed to expect from this source, it portrays with the most 
skilful and discriminating hand, with a rare union of truthful- 
ness and kindness, the traits of the deceased, and presents 
a highly interesting view of his personal and professional his- 
tory. It is seldom that a more just or faithful portraiture is 
delineated ; and were all eulogies of the dead uttered in like 
wisdom and fidelity, the pulpit in mourning and the funeral 
orator would be regarded with more confidence than the too 
customary exaggerations sometimes allow. 

We quote the following paragraph, as exhibiting the lead- 
ing features in the character of Dr. Gray; and if, with the 
fidelity we find so much reason to commend, the preacher 
adverts to an undeniable foible, it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the skilful gentleness with which it is described as ‘‘ the 
least unamiable of the weaknesses into which good men may 
fall”? ; or to forget how it was united with a benevolence of 
heart, which prompted continually to the kindest deeds, and 
in instances not a few, as we can testify, has left its grateful 
impression on the memories of his brethren and friends.* 





* Dr. Gray’s release from the constant duties of his ministry while asso- 
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“The chief merit of Dr. Gray as a public man lay in the 
faithful and affectionate oversight that he took of the charge that 
was here committed to him. As a preacher he was agreeable 
and often effective. His voice was full and clear, and he was 
not unstudious of those graces of expression that suitably adorn 
a discourse. He brought to his pulpit the best fruit of his medi- 
tations. His discourses were always of a practical character. 
He did not love to run upon points of controversy. He entered 
into few disquisitions upon speculative truth. ‘Towards those who 
differed from him in doctrine he was always inclined to be candid 
and liberal, but his attention was not turned much upon differen- 
ces. His great object was to impress the minds of his hearers, 
in the kind way that was the only one he knew, with the sense 
of their daily obligations. He wished to keep them Christian be- 
lievers, and to infuse into their belief more and more of its tem- 
per of love and mutual consideration. But it was as a pastor 
that his influence was the most conspicuous. He loved this place 
and all who belonged to it. He made himself closely acquainted 
with the members of his congregation, the youngest and the old- 
est. He was always ready with his friendly word, with his counsel 
and his consolation. He exerted himself to restore harmony, if 
it had been anywhere interrupted, and, wherever he went, carried 
with him a cordial disposition and the wish to serve. He had the 
wisdom of counsel with him also, and his advice was always 
worth the considering. He was cautious of giving offence, both 
from prudence and charity. It was in this way, | think, that he 
succeeded in maintaining among his people a remarkable degree 
of unanimity. He held them together in a prosperous condition, 
with a good understanding towards each other, and a considerate 
attachment to him. He thus rendered a great blessing, my 
brothers and friends of this society, to your fathers and to you, 
and to the institution of the Gospel on this pleasant spot. It was 
the blessing of continued numbers and agreeing sentiments ; — a 
blessing quite as great, it appears to me, as is brought to pass by 
larger displays of talent, that sometimes make a religious society 
wholly dependent on the transient admiration that they inspire, 
and sometimes break it up into parties and ruins by the obstinacy 
of a heated opinion. He was affable and social and of a lively 
temper, and knew how to be sportive without violating the pro- 
prieties of his years and station. He loved so well to praise, 
that he might have been thought to shape his speech too much 





ciated with his colleagues, and his subsequent entire resignation of his 
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towards the desire of pleasing. But I could never find that this 
disposition of his was demeaned by any insincerity. He could 
be as free in expressing his disapprobation as he was in his ap- 
plause. He spoke as he felt. And if his tendency was to re- 
frain when there was occasion for reproof, and to make himself 
amends for that silence where there was an opportunity to com- 
mend, that is certainly to be numbered among the least unamiable 
of the weaknesses into which good men may fall.’’ — pp. 12, 18. 


A life like Dr. Gray’s could not have been eventful, and 
its leading passages are easily exhibited. He was born in 
Boston, on the 16th of March, 1772 ; and was prepared for 
college in part under the care of Rev. Dr. Shute of Hing- 
ham. Having been graduated with the honors of the Uni- 
versity in 1790, he remained for a year at Cambridge as a 
resident graduate and student in divinity. He spent anoth- 
er year in preparing for the ministry ‘‘ under the direction of 
the celebrated Baptist preacher, Dr. Stillman.”’ ‘‘ At the ex- 
piration of this term,”’ says his eulogist, ‘‘ he presented him- 
self to the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers, 
that he might be furnished with their approval to preach as a 
candidate for the Christian ministry ’’ ; which ‘‘ approval, or 
license, was voted” ; it being ‘‘ the first instance of any such 
vote in that body, and it indicated an increased attention to 
the qualifications required for the office of a Christian pastor.”’ 
After preaching with marked success and approbation in 
other places, some of which were anxious to appropriate his 
labors, he received the unanimous call of the church at 
Jamaica Plain to become their pastor ; and here he was or- 
dained on Wednesday, the 27th of March, 1793. Among 
the members of the Council who assisted on that occasion, 
‘¢T find,” says Dr. Frothingham, ‘‘the names of Eckley 
and Morse, of Porter and Bradford ; showing how far the 
churches were, at that time, from being divided by the 
controversies that afterwards shook them so violently.” 
A few months after his ordination, Mr. Gray was married 
to the youngest daughter of Rev. Dr. Stillman, a lady 
of great worth, distinguished especially by her firmness of 
character and soundness of judgment, and whose death 
seventeen years before his own was his first heavy afflic- 
tion. Having sustained the labors of his ministry alone for 
more than forty years, and believing that the period had 
come ‘‘ when a preacher ceases to be interesting, at least to 
the younger portion of his audience,”’ he sought the aid of a 
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colleague, and his son-in-law, Rev. George Whitney, who 
had been ordained over the Second Parish of Roxbury, was 
installed in that relation, February 10, 1836. In this union 
he saw accomplished one of the fondest wishes of his heart. 
But ‘‘the bright prospect”? with which it opened ‘‘ was 
suddenly overcast. Six years of service’?—and it was 
earnest and faithful service — ‘‘ were all that Mr. Whitney 
was permitted to accomplish. In the best exercise of his 
maturest powers he was taken away, beloved and bewailed.”’ 
Dr. Gray resumed the whole pastoral charge for a season, 
but soon found that its cares exceeded his strength; and 
when, in 1843, a new colleague, Rev. Joseph H. Allen, was 
appointed, he wholly resigned his ministry, and became a 
fellow-worshipper with the people to whom for more than 
fifty years he had been the teacher. From this time his voice 
was seldom heard in the pulpit, but his interest in his flock 
was unabated ; he still walked among them as ‘‘ the Shepherd 
of the Plain,”’ sharing with all his wonted sympathy in their 
joys and griefs, until infirmities pressed heavily upon him, and 
‘¢ after several days of extreme exhaustion, though with per- 
fect serenity, and retaining still an interest in passing events, 
and enjoying the affectionate recognition of surrounding 
friends,’? he expired, June 1, 1847, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, and the fifty-fifth since his settlement in 
Roxbury. 

Dr. Gray was one of the small remnant of that class of 
ministers, — once the prevailing class in New England, — 
who dwelt all the long years of their professional life among 
the people who chose them in their youth, and were there- 
fore to them the people of their choice. He was one ‘* who 
ne’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place.” It 
probably never entered into his thoughts to become the 
shepherd of any other flock. With the tendencies and prac- 
tices of the present time, this class, we fear, is in danger of 
perpetual diminution, and the community likely to incur the 
loss of those healthful influences which the experience of 
our fathers and the history of our churches have connected 
with a long, if it be only a faithful, ministry. That there are 
advantages from change we do not deny. ‘That a congre- 
gation may be benefited by new modes of exhibiting familiar 
truth, and by the fresh zeal that comes with youth and 
novelty, will not be questioned. But the brief ministries 
and frequent changes to which our churches have been . 
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subjected have not, we are persuaded, conduced to their 
permanent welfare ; but must eventually lead to an increased 
estimation of those gifts and qualities, those faithful and en- 
during labors, which can be fully exhibited only in the 
course of a lengthened ministry, and by those who, like our 
departed friend, devote the freshness of their youth, the 
strength of their manhood, and the ripened experience of ad- 
vancing years, to the service of one people. F. P. 





Art. VIII.— PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU.* 


At the conclusion of the Preface to this work the author 
makes the following statement, which will be read with the 
liveliest emotions of interest by all who have been instructed 
and gratified by his writings, and be regarded as presenting 
one of the most remarkable and wonderful instances in the 
history of literature or the experience of life, of the triumphs 
of talent and resolution over apparently insurmountable obsta- 
cles. 


** Before closing these remarks, | may be permitted to adda 
few of a personal nature. In several foreign notices of my writ- 
ings, the author has been said to be blind; and more than once 
I have had the credit of having lost my sight in the composition 
of my first history. When I have met with such erroneous ac- 
counts, I have hastened to correct them. But the present occa- 
sion affords me the best means of doing so; and I am the more 
desirous of this, as I fear some of my own remarks, in the Pref- 
aces to my former histories, have led to the mistake. 

“While at the University, I received an injury in one of my 
eyes, which deprived me of the sight of it. The other, soon 
after, was attacked by inflammation so severely, that, for some 
time, I lost the sight of that also; and though it was subsequently 
restored, the organ was so much disordered as to remain perma- 
nently debilitated, while twice in my life, since, I have been de- 
prived of the use of it for all purposes of reading and writing, for 
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several years together. It was during one of these periods that 
I received from Madrid the materials for the ‘ History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,’ and in my disabled condition, with my 
Transatlantic treasures lying around me, | was like one pining 
from hunger in the midst of abundance. In this state, I resolved 
to make the ear, if possible, do the work of the eye. I procured 
the services of a secretary, who read to me the various authori- 
ties; and in time I became so far familiar with the sounds of the 
different foreign languages (to some of which, indeed, I had been 
previously accustomed by a residence abroad), that I could com- 
prehend his reading without much difficulty. As the reader pro- 
ceeded, I dictated copious notes; and, when these had swelled to 
a considerable amount, they were read to me repeatedly, till I 
had mastered their contents sufficiently for the purposes of com- 
position. ‘The same notes furnished an easy means of reference 
to sustain the text. 

“Still another difficulty occurred, in the mechanical labor of 
writing, which I found a severe trial to the eye. This was rem- 
edied by means of a writing-case, such as is used by the blind, 
which enabled me to commit my thoughts to paper without the 
aid of sight, serving me equally well in the dark as in the light. 
The characters thus formed made a near approach to hiero- 
glyphics ; but my secretary became expert in the art of decipher- 
ing, and a fair copy —with a liberal allowance for unavoidable 
blunders — was transcribed for the use of the printer. I have de- 
scribed the process with more minuteness, as some curiosity has 
been repeatedly expressed in reference to my modus operandi 
under my privations, and the knowledge of it may be of some 
assistance to others in similar circumstances. 

** Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my 
work, it was necessarily slow. But in time the tendency to in- 
flammation diminished, and the strength of the eye was confirmed 
more and more. It was at length so far restored, that I could 
read for several hours of the day, though my labors in this way 
necessarily terminated with the daylight. Nor could I ever dis- 
pense with the services of a secretary, or with the writing-case ; 
for, contrary to the usual experience, I have found writing a 
severer trial to the eye than reading,—a remark, however, 
which does not apply to the reading of manuscript ; and to enable 
myself, therefore, to revise my composition more carefully, I 
caused a copy of the ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella’ to 
be printed for my own inspection, before it was sent to the press 
for publication. Such as I have described was the improved 
state of my health during the preparation of the ‘Conquest of 
Mexico’; and, satisfied with being raised so nearly to a level 
with the rest of my species, I scarcely envied the superior good 
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fortune of those who could prolong their studies into the evening, 
and the later hours of the night. 

‘“‘But a change has again taken place during the last two 
years. The sight of my eye has become gradually dimmed, 
while the sensibility of the nerve has been so far increased, that 
for several weeks of the last year I have not opened a volume, 
and through the whole time | have not had the use of it, on an 
average, for more than an houra day. Nor can I cheer myself 
with the delusive expectation, that, impaired as the organ has 
become, from having been tasked, probably, beyond its strength, 
it can ever renew its youth, or be of much service to me hereaf- 
ter in my literary researches.”—pp. xv. — xix. 


No comment is needed to render affecting and instructive 
the example here presented. Happy would it be for them- 
selves and for the world, if all young men of intellect and 
education, of leisure and fortune, would seek for the highest 
satisfactions of which their natures are capable in that path 
where Mr. Prescott, struggling against so many difficulties 
and deprivations, has found them! ‘The selection of some 
suitable field of investigation, the devotion of the faculties to 
some intellectual pursuit, and the literary composition and 
exhibition of the matured results of research and the suc- 
cessive developments of an opening and expanding subject, 
is in truth one of the choicest luxuries and noblest entertain- 
ments within the reach of humanity. While thus engaged, 
every clog and every care fall from the spirit, ‘‘ time and 
the hours ”’ glide smoothly and joyously by, the soul feels its 
higher nature, breathes the pure air of truth, and experiences 
a divine energy as it disperses darkness and scatters light 
along its way. 

The prosperity flowing over our country, and leading, in 
frequent instances, to the accumulation of great fortunes in 
the hands of individuals, is multiplying the number of those 
who come into life without feeling the spur of necessity to 
force them to industrious occupations, and whose days are 
passed in ease and independence. Pleasure, fashion, and 
sensual luxury seduce a large proportion of this class of per- 
sons into their deceptive and destructive snares. Much of 
the best and brightest intellect of the world is thus thrown 
away. May we not indulge the hope, that the brilliant suc- 
cess, which has crowned with the purest happiness and the 
brightest fame the devotion by Mr. Prescott of his leisure 
and fortune to intellectual pursuits and literary engagements, 
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will attract others, possessed of his privileges and without 
his disadvantages, like him to seek and to find their happiness 
in the walks of literature, taste, and knowledge ? 

Mr. Prescott’s world-wide reputation as an author sug- 
gests many gratifying and important reflections. It has a 
national bearing and value. By far the larger part of the lit- 
erary productions and intellectual energies of our day are 
developed in forms which are lost to the view of a general 
observer. ‘The vastly increased number of those who par- 
ticipate in the honors of authorship, and contribute their pro- 
ductions to the public through the press, renders it difficult 
for particular writers to acquire conspicuous distinction. 
When a multitude is before us, we cannot easily take note of 
individuals. He, whose form and mien would have com- 
manded our admiration when passing before us over a soli- 
tary stage, fails to arrest our observation when mixed with 
thousands ; the tree whose stately dimensions and spread- 
ing branches would fill the vision, if towering with an un- 
broken outline above the surface of an open plain, is re- 
duced to a common level, and entirely lost to sight, in the 
depths of a wide forest. As civilization advances, the intel- 
lectual resources of nations are drawn into immediate action 
and expression. In our own country especially is this the 
case. ‘The rapid movement of society, the constant excite- 
ment of outward life, the pressure of the times upon each 
individual, and the ever-changing, ever-recurring occasions 
that demand the interposition of personal agency to influ- 
ence the condition of opinion and the current of affairs, 
tend to call out the talent and wisdom of men in immediate 
and continuous expression. Minds of lively apprehension 
and real power find it difficult to resist the inducements at- 
tracting them into the daily bustle and struggle of life, to turn 
away from the earnest and stirring multitude, to withdraw or 
withhold themselves from the engrossing excitements of the 
passing world, and, in solitary and self-imposed confinement, 
to persevere in long-protracted mental labors, or the patient 
preparation of profound and comprehensive works. The 
political and literary periodical press, — the demand for brief 
and special performances, in the shape of addresses and dis- 
courses at the innumerable meetings of institutions and asso- 
ciations, academical, historical, philanthropic, and miscella- 
neous, — debates in the State and national assemblies, — and 
all the efforts of intellect required in conducting the multiplex 
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and mighty machinery of popular government, and internal 
improvements of every kind, — these, in their aggregate ac- 
tion, we may well suppose, drain off and expend, from hour 
to hour, the intellectual resources of a people. 

Taking this view of modern society, particularly in our 
own country, we had for some time been reconciling our- 
selves to the conclusion, that but few, if any, works of sig- 
nal and classical preéminence were to be expected among us, 
and that foreign prejudice and ill-will would have to be in- 
dulged in uttering the sneering interrogations, —Who reads an 
American book ? Where are your epic poets, your philoso- 
phers, your historians ? And we were getting to be quite sat- 
isfied with the answer we had prepared to the uncourteous re- 
proach. In an improved social and political state, we were 
ready to say, a greater proportion of the intellect of a country 
will naturally be expended in action than in study, in the ex- 
ternal relations and scenes of life than in the seclusion of libra- 
ries. ‘The inspiring attractions of a scene of humanity, evok- 
ing, sustaining, and rewarding by visible results, the immediate 
efforts of talent and genius, is most favorable to the develop- 
ment of the mental energies of all the members of the com- 
munity. If the intellectual resources of a country are thus 
drawn out and directed in bearing forward the whole moving 
fabric of society, it must be allowed that a great point is 
gained. We need not repine, complain, or be mortified, if 
the ability and brilliancy, which, if applied to the solitary la- 
bors of composition, would have been adequate to the produc- 
tion of the highest specimens of literature, have full scope, 
and exercise worthy of their strength and brightness, in the 
immediate and ever-arising occasions of a vigorous, enlight- 
ened, and elevated condition of life and society. In these 
favored times, all governments aspiring to be included within 
the sphere of civilization make it the cardinal point of their 
administration to develop, to as high a degree as possible, 
the physical, intellectual, and moral resources of their people. 
This is especially the case with us ; and in the grateful sat- 
isfaction with which we witness the success of this policy in 
applications of science to the increase of social privileges and 
personal happiness, — in the vigorous advancement of pro- 
fessional and popular education, — in the arena of political 
action, — in the incessant and all-reaching machinery of the 
press, eliciting thought and truth from every nook and corner, 
and diffusing light to the utmost borders of the land, — and 
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in the philanthropic movements of the day, we were quite 
content with the conclusion, that the entire intellectual re- 
sources of the country are, in these ways, so nearly ex- 
hausted, that we are not to expect any such works as were 
produced in other ages and states of society. 

The appearance of Mr. Prescott’s Histories, after we had 
become habituated to these considerations, has given rise to 
emotions of pleasure and gratification deeper and livelier be- 
cause unexpected. He has selected a department of litera- 
ture of acknowledged dignity and interest, and the works he 
has already given to the public are, by universal admission, 
of classical and durable elegance and value. The History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, although not included in the circle 
within which he has achieved an undisputed preéminence, 
naturally led the way to it. As a chapter of the most ro- 
mantic interest in the annals of the Old World, not before 
adequately written, his attention was turned to it. It was 
found to put the thread into his hands which conducted him 
to the colonization of the New World, and the fate of the 
principal nations of its aboriginal inhabitants. As the prows 
which first reached our shores were launched and piloted 
from Spain, so the historian, adequately to portray the aspect 
America presented when it was disclosed to the view and 
brought under the sway of Europe, could not have ap- 
proached his subject successfully in any other way than by 
acquiring a familiar acquaintance with the Castilian literature, 
character, and history. Advancing from this point, thus 
qualified and prepared, Mr. Prescott has narrated the con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru, and their subjugation to the 
Spanish crown, in a style of elegance, and with an elaborate 
accuracy and completeness, which give to his works an au- 
thority that, we are quite sure, will never be superseded. 

Pointing to the monuments of his enlightened labors and 
cultivated taste, in a department of literature which, from the 
most venerable antiquity through all ages, has been regarded 
as worthy of the best faculties of the most gifted minds, and 
of which the value and interest will probably be more and 
more appreciated, as the experience of mankind, of which it 
is the record, is widened and deepened, with a just pride 
we claim his honors as the property of America. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Prescott’s Histories, 
especially those that relate to America, have secured a more 
lasting and unrivalled position in the estimation of coming 
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times than any literary works of our day. In England, on 
the Continent, and in our own country, there are undoubtedly 
many who have written with as much, if not more, eloquence 
and learning, and whose works display more brilliant and 
more various genius ; but there have been combined, in his 
case, a singular felicity in the subjects, an excellence of 
taste, a carefulness and amplitude of preparation, and a 
soundness of judgment, which give a steady and perpetual 
value to his works. 

We have already said that Mr. Prescott’s success has a 
national bearing and importance. We may well regard with 
satisfaction any influence which tends to elevate the estima- 
tion in which our country is held by other nations. Without 
taking into account at all the gratification which our patriotism 
and national pride may experience, and merely glancing, as 
we pass, at the benefits, in the aggregate not inconsiderable, 
which individuals either travelling or having dealings in foreign 
lands derive from the credit and respectability of their coun- 
try, we would look from a still higher point of view. It is 
not as Americans, but as philanthropists, that we rejoice in 
every thing that turns in this direction the favorable notice of 
enlightened persons in other parts of the world. Every sen- 
timent of our moral nature, which is awakened by any of the 
forms of missionary or philanthropic effort, engages us to 
pray for the extension throughout the world of the peaceful 
influence of America. With all the faults and follies that 
may be charged upon us, it is for the redemption of mankind 
from political bondage, to have their eyes fixed upon this 
confederated republic. No government, in its actual admin- 
istration, ought to be expected to present a better aspect 
than the average character of its people; and as the most ad- 
vanced portion of mankind are as yet passing through only 
the earliest stages of Christian civilization, we are not sur- 
prised at wrong measures being adopted by our rulers, or 
disheartened because unrighteous Jaws, usages, and relations 
still subsist among us. We believe that the brightest achieve- 
ments and noblest triumphs of education, humanity, and re- 
ligion remain to be won, even where the most has already 
been accomplished. 

Our system, combining the freest exercise of popular 
sovereignty with the strongest securities of constitutional 
law, and demonstrating, in the indefinite extent to which it 
is carrying the experiment of a federal government, the prac- 
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ticability of the great idea, upon which the anxious hopes of 
the friends of universal peace depend, of a congress of na- 
tions or states, is as yet scarcely at all appreciated abroad, 
and quite inadequately by our politicians at home, often too 
heated by party to take broad and philosophical views. Every 
circumstance that turns the thoughts of commanding minds in 
other countries favorably towards this will serve to extend 
and circulate such just conceptions of the great truths on 
which the Union rests, as will secure their beneficial influ- 
ence everywhere. For obvious reasons, those interested 
in monarchical and feudal institutions have long been banded 
in a too successful design to render the name of republican 
America odious, and to spread hatred and contempt for it 
through the Old World. Whatever tends to displace this 
unfriendly sentiment, and to render our country respectable 
and agreeable in the contemplation of foreign minds, must 
be regarded as a public and general benefit. Among the 
specifications relied upon to diminish the influence and keep 
down the credit of our country, was the affirmation that in- 
tellect and genius withered among us, —that barbarian 
rudeness threatened to engulf whatever refinement we had 
borrowed from the polished nations of Europe, — that mere 
sordid lucre was the engrossing and debasing pursuit of all 
minds, — that the higher forms of art and literature would 
never be revealed in America, — and that the only aspect in 
which intellectual culture of any kind could receive honor, 
or even exist among us, would be such branches of science 
as may be made to minister to physical wants, to practical 
convenience, or to the accumulation of wealth. In some 
departments of the fine arts our reputation has long since 
been vindicated, and the works of Mr. Prescott have met 
with a reception throughout ‘the world which silences the 
reproachful imputation against republican institutions and a 
position on this side of the Atlantic, as incompatible with the 
attainment of the highest success in the walks of literature. 

If the limits of an article and the claims of other topics 
permitted, we should be pleased to indicate, more particu- 
larly than we have done, the considerations by which we have 
been led to suppose that Mr. Prescott has secured a wider 
and more lasting celebrity than many other American scholars 
and writers, whose works exhibit at least equal talent and 
learning. In general it may be said of his subjects, that, be- 
sides covering most curious, picturesque, and momentous 
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tracts of the world’s great history, they are beyond the circle 
of his own immediate nationality, and lift him above all pos- 
sible imputation or suspicion of prejudice or interested bias. 
They are subjects, too, which a citizen of this Union is 
better qualified than any other to treat. We know that 
some of the best works on our own country, like De Tocque- 
ville’s for instance, have been the productions of enlightened 
foreigners. We might, we think, point to portions of the 
history of other nations, besides those occupied by our 
author, which may be best treated by American research 
and liberality. The story of the rise and triumph of Puri- 
tanism can never be told in all its truth and greatness, until 
some suitable intellect, imbued with American sentiments and 
trained in republican associations, concentrates its faculties 
upon the thorough exploration of the era of the English 
Commonwealth, and sheds upon its scenes and characters 
the radiance of the most enlightened and liberal principles. 
Mr. Prescott has had the rare wisdom to preserve his 
writings from the taint of political dogmatism, and to keep 
them free from every form and shape of philosophical theory 
and speculation, which, however attractive to some, cannot 
fail to limit the reception and endanger the final credit of any 
works upon which they leave their marks. Happy has it 
been for him, that, in forming his style upon the lasting mod- 
els of English undefiled, he has escaped the infection of all 
whimsical peculiarities and fashionable transcendental phas- 
es of expression, — constituting a sort of flash language, 
which from its very nature can have only a transitory and 
very brief currency, giving rapidity of sailing, for a time, to 
literary craft, but sure to sink them before long to the bot- 
tom! ‘The History of the Conquest of Peru exhibits, we 
think, a better combination of the elements of both accuracy 
and richness of diction than his former works. But so free 
has he always been from faults of language and conception, 
that perhaps many others would not agree with us in noticing 
any improvement. In the Preface to the Conquest of Peru 
he says, — ‘‘ I must not omit to mention my obligations to 
my friend, Charles Folsom, Esq., the learned librarian of the 
Boston Atheneum; whose minute acquaintance with the 
grammatical structure and the true idiom of our English tongue 
has enabled me to correct many inaccuracies into which I 
had fallen in the composition both of this and of my former 
works.’? None but a critical and searching reader would be 
23 * 
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likely to notice the ‘‘ inaccuracies ” of which Mr. Prescott 
speaks with such ingenuous modesty. But as our vocation, 
in the view we take of it, requires us to point out for cor- 
rection or warning the faults we may succeed in detecting, 
especially in writers whom we commend, we would mention 
that in a pretty careful exploration of Mr. Prescott’s last 
two works, for the purpose of finding food for criticism, we 
have been able to glean but little. A familiar phrase, ex- 
pressive and convenient in common conversation, but, as we 
have thought, beneath the dignity of the historical style, may 
perhaps be detected in one or two instances ; but such in- 
stances are very rare. Any other ‘ inaccuracies ” than a few 
of this description we confess that we have not had sufficient 
acumen to discover. ‘I'he improvement we have imagined 
ourselves to have noticed is not so much in the structure as 
in the substance of the sentences. In the Conquest of Peru 
the author has seemed to us to have reached a still happier 
mean than before in the use of ornamental imagery and 
rhetorical embellishments. 

The value of Mr. Prescott’s works is much heightened 
by frequent illustrative and corroborative notes. ‘They are 
written with a concise simplicity and elegant ease of ex- 
pression, which introduce upon almost every page an 
agreeable variation from the more elaborate and stately flow 
of the text. He has displayed his usual judgment in the dis- 
tribution of matter in the text and in the notes respectively. 
Some topics are appropriately reserved for more lengthened 
discussion in a general appendix ; but at the conclusion of 
each branch or division of his narrative, he has interspersed 
throughout the volumes notices of all the principal original 
authorities, which are severally executed with great beauty 
and skill, constitute a collection of literary criticism and bi- 
ography of inestimable richness, and give to the works in 
which they are inserted a peculiar charm and value, over and 
above what they possess as histories. 

The events and characters delineated in the Conquest of 
Peru are somewhat similar to those of the Conquest of Mexi- 
co in the kind, and we think fully equal in the degree, of in- 
terest. The Pizarros and their associates are finely drawn ; 
but the leading actor, the most remarkable personage brought 
upon the stage, is Pedro de la Gasca, the ecclesiastic. In- 
deed, we are inclined to place him in the very highest rank 
among all the great names connected with the transference of 
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America to European sovereignty and civilization. After 
the vast and opulent regions, which in the aggregate consti- 
tuted the viceroyalty of Peru, had been brought under 
Spanish control, Gonzalo Pizarro conducted a successful re- 
volt against the authority of the mother country, as repre- 
sented in the person of Blasco Nuiiez Vela, who was de- 
feated and slain in battle. Gonzalo became lord of Peru, 
and his government was as independent, in fact, of the 
mother country as the present government of the United 
States is of Great Britain. The Spanish court was as- 
tounded and perplexed when these events became known. 
The time required to communicate with the western coast 
of South America, — the length, dangers, and difficulties of 
the voyage, in the then existing state of navigation, — the 
embarrassments, exposures, and perils to which European 
troops would be subjected, on first reaching the country, 
from ignorance of its coasts, geography, climate, and inter- 
nal relations, from the want of provisions and other neces- 
saries, and from the power of the triumphant insurgents, de- 
nying them a foothold, and, aided by the swarming and sub- 
ject native population, repelling them from every landing- 
place, — all these things were then getting to be so well ap- 
preciated, owing to the frequent failure and not infrequent 
destruction of expeditions of conquest, that the Spanish 
ministry could scarcely see its way to the recovery of Peru. 
Pizarro had possession of every vessel afloat in the Pacific, 
which gave him a naval force sufficient to overpower an 
fleet that could be passed around the Cape of Storms. It 
may be confidently said, that, had it not been for the wisdom 
and virtue of one man, and the policy which the sagacity of 
his government authorized him to pursue, Gonzalo Pizarro 
would have founded an independent empire in South Ameri- 
ca three hundred years ago. 

The course Gasca adopted was, to guaranty to Peru a 
complete security against all the grievances of which it had 
complained, and to redress which it had revolted and over- 
thrown the viceroyalty ; to grant and confirm every privi- 
lege which had been demanded ; and to bury the remem- 
brance of all preceding events under an unconditional 
amnesty. He repaired to Panama, and, despatching these 
assurances before him, slowly advanced, doing nothing rash- 
ly, and leaving full time for sober consideration to work out 
its legitimate results. Gradually those results became ap- 
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parent ; commanders of ships, of citadels, of districts, of 
provinces, one after another, came back to their allegiance, 
escaping from the perils of rebellion, and rejoicing to recover 
the grateful protection of the mother country. Steadily 
and rapidly the power of Pizarro melted away. Gasca 
offered to him and all his adherents, to the last, full pardon. 
Many, from time to time, availed themselves of it. And 
at length, when the two armies drew nigh, the entire force of 
Gonzalo Pizarro deserted his standard, and he, with others 
who had persisted with him in an implacable and desperate 
course, were consigned to the executioner. 

If a similar policy had been pursued by the British gov- 
ernment, under the administration of a representative as wise 
and magnanimous as Gasca, the American Revolution would 
have been intercepted ; the cession to the Colonies of all they 
demanded would have secured, from that hour, the prevalence 
of liberal principles throughout the British dominions ; and 
the Anglo-Saxon race — the will of the people being thus 
made the law of the government— would have advanced 
towards the highest civilization, freedom, and glory, in one 
united empire, spanning the Atlantic and spreading over both 
hemispheres. ‘The chapter in the history of Peru to which 
we are now referring may well be studied by the inhabitants 
of colonies and by the governments that hold them. The 
lesson it teaches will be vindicated by all experience. The 
only way to retain colonies is to recognize the rights they 
assert, and, so far as they demand to govern themselves, to 
allow them to do it. Benefits, to be drawn from them by 
the mother country, can be satisfactorily and permanently ob- 
tained only through the medium of their good-will. Spain 
recovered Peru by redressing its grievances and yielding to 
its demands. Great Britain lost her American colonies by 
adhering to restrictions upon their trade which from the be- 
ginning had been the occasion of remonstrance, alienation, 
and resistance. If the latter power wishes to preserve the 
dependencies she now possesses, or which she may hereafter 
acquire by colonization or conquest, she must keep before 
her, for warning, her own policy as it resulted in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and, for imitation, that of Spain so admi- 
rably displayed in the recovery of hzr Peruvian empire. 

In the Preface to his last work, Mr. Prescott intimates 
that he has in contemplation ‘‘a new and more extensive 
field of historical labor.” We have no knowledge whatever, 
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and have formed no conjecture, as to the particular subjects 
in his view. But in reading his works, we have experienced 
a desire to have him turn his attention to an inquiry which 
has long engaged our own interest. His studies and labors 
have singularly fitted, and we have hoped that his train of 
reading and research would incline, him to investigate it. 
After having elaborated into permanent historical forms the 
introduction of European conquest and civilization upon the 
American continents, may he not attempt to penetrate one 
step beyond, and ascertain whether a solid foothold can 
be reached in a region which has heretofore been regarded 
as beyond the bounds of human knowledge? Clouds and 
darkness rest over the derivation of the aboriginal races of 
America. Something may be accomplished by philosophi- 
cal research, by the comparison of customs and usages, and 
by the exploration and interpretation of monuments. If any 
thing be possible in this direction, it is more within Mr. 
Prescott’s reach, we are inclined to think, than that of any 
other writer. He has greater access to the journals, reports, 
and descriptions of the very first voyagers and adventurers to 
America, and is more familiar with what must be considered 
the original evidence on the subject, than any other individ- 
ual among us. If history can retrieve to her dominion any 
thing from this vast unknown, the achievement would be 
worthy of the highest ambition. It would be the discovery 
of a new continent in the world of human knowledge. 

The laws of all sound reasoning and philosophy corrobo- 
rate the doctrine of the Scripture and of the Church, in re- 
ferring the whole race of mankind to a single source. The 
American nations may be safely assumed to have had an 
Asiatic origin. The inhabitants of the islands intermediate 
to the continents of America and Asia can be shown, 
by as much proof as may reasonably be expected, to have 
been derived from the latter. The same language is spoken, 
according to the late learned and venerable Peter 8. Du 
Ponceau, by certain tribes dwelling in corresponding latitudes 
of North America and Asia. Boulders and other vestiges 
scattered over the surface of our continent indicate a deluge 
as having overwhelmed the country, rushing from north to 
south ; so languages, monuments, and traditions favor the idea 
of the progress of population, in successive stages, in the 
same direction. 

Perhaps not much can be looked for that will stand upon 
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the deep and immovable foundations of absolute certainty, 
but a wise, cautious, and enlightened examination may afford 
materials for highly probable presumptions, for rational con- 
clusions of a nature to command great confidence and general 
credence. It is impossible to say beforehand how much or 
how little may be attained. Possibly, probably, the most 
interesting and important truths may be discovered ; or at 
least new light may be shed upon the knowledge we now 
possess of the early annals of mankind, both sacred and pro- 
fane. We ask not to have the uncertain invested with the 
guise of the certain, to have fancies and fables pass as facts ; 
but we claim, as the prerogative of intellect, that it be per- 
mitted and encouraged to educe rational and probable con- 
clusions from the comparison, collocation, accumulation, and 
weight of evidence, —to extract from monuments and ves- 
tiges and traces of usage, art, tradition, and language the 
truths they embody and the story they enfold. In the con- 
dition of America, as it was presented to its discoverers and 
first explorers, — in its structures, its arts, its languages, its 
superstitions, the physiological traits of its natives in feature, 
complexion, and organization, and the deep stamp of pecu- 
liar mental and moral sentiments and characteristics pervad- 
ing them all, — what a wide field is opened for the exercise 
and display of those finest and noblest faculties of the mind, 
by which we extract from the present and the seen the dis- 
tant and unknown, —by which we scale the heights of the 
heavens, compelling the stars that are visible to disclose to 
our view invisible planets and systems beyond, —and by 
which we descend the centuries that are past, and trace the 
progress of our race through ages of which no express rec- 
ord remains ! 

The idea has frequently been suggested, that the American 
Indians were, to some extent at least, descendants of the lost 
tribes of Israel. Ajthough discredited and denounced by 
many of the leading arbiters of opinion, we believe that it has 
been entertained extensively by solitary thinkers, and may 
almost be considered as the popular impression. We con- 
fess that our own mind has experienced an ever-deepening 
conviction, that, from whatever other sources contributions 
may have been made, —as, for instance, among the Peru- 
vians there appears to have been a strong Chinese infusion, — 
the aboriginal American had much in his character and man- 
ners that proclaimed aloud a Jewish origin. This conjec- 
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ture has been confirmed by many of the circumstances related 
by Catlin, by scattered indications in the pleasing and valua- 
ble sketches of Stephens, and by passages, here and there, 
in the works of our author. In an Appendix to one of his 
volumes, he treats the subject briefly and fairly. He gives 
no opinion, and, like the rest, does not seem to feel that 
ground can be obtained strong and substantial enough to rest 
an opinion upon. We would not affirm an opinion, but 
rather an inclination of mind towards an opinion. We wait 
for a more thorough and earnest and persevering examination 
of the matter by one qualified to judge, and duly impressed 
with the interest, importance, and dignity of the subject. A 
considerable acquaintance with Indians, particularly in our 
early life, has heightened our interest in the question of their 
origin. ‘Their theology, adhering everywhere to the great 
idea of one God, their adamantine firmness, which neither 
power nor pain has ever been able to move, and their aspect 
towards other races of men, with whom no closeness of con- 
tact and no length of time can blend them, — these general 
features have impressed us with the idea of the identity of the 
aboriginal American and the Israelite. We never look upon 
an Indian, particularly in his natural state and displaying the 
prominent characteristics of his race, without having our 
thoughts turned towards that wonderful people who, in the 
unchanging peculiarity of their faith and manners, ‘ dwell 
alone,’’ and who, scattered everywhere throughout the 
world, stubbornly and immovably refuse to mingle with other 
men, and will never ‘‘ be reckoned among the nations.” 
There is, indeed, a strange resemblance in the general ap- 
pearance of these two remarkable portions of mankind. 

The naturalist at once, and without a question, places spe- 
cimens which agree in their several properties and features, 
and are unlike all other plants or animals, in the same class 
or family. 

We have been led to these remarks in this connection, 
because we think that the sphere of study and exploration 
which Mr. Prescott has for some time been occupying, more 
than all others, contains the sources of light on this subject. 
Viscount Kingsborough has published a rare and costly com- 
pilation, in seven folio volumes, in the most splendid style of 
typographical execution, under the title of ‘* The Antiquities 
of Mexico,” presenting fac-similes, drawings, documents, 
and remains collected from public libraries. Mr. Prescott 
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says, ‘‘ He has brought together a most rich collection of un- 
published materials to illustrate the Aztec, and, in a wider 
sense, American antiquities ; and, by this munificent under- 
taking, which no government probably would have, and few 
individuals could have, executed, he has entitled himself to 
the lasting gratitude of every friend of science.”” As Mr. 
Prescott states, ‘‘ the drift of Lord Kingsborough’s specula- 
tions is to establish the colonization of Mexico by the Isra- 
elites.”” We believe it would be found that Spanish writers, 
of the period of the conquest, without exception, recognized 
numerous analogies between the aborigines and the Isra- 
elites. Some of them, such as Las Casas, Sahagun, 
Boturini, Garcia, Gumilla, Benaventa, and Peter Martyr, 
were convinced of the Hebrew origin of the former ; others, 
like ‘Torquemada, Herrera, Gomara, Acosta, Cortés, and 
Bernal Diaz, took the ground that Satan had counterfeited, 
or rather travestied, among the savage races of America, 
the history, manners, customs, rites, traditions, and expec- 
tations of the Jews. The reports of the first explorers 
filled the Spanish government and the heads of the Church 
with astonishment and alarm. ‘The strictest scrutiny was 
imposed upon the correspondence of officers, and others ; a 
system of censorship and inquisition of documents was organ- 
ized ; the publication of journals and memoirs was prohibited; 
and heretics, especially Jews, were forbidden or prevented 
from travelling in the Spanish colonies. The time has now 
come, it is probable, when the truth will be allowed to tran- 
spire. If Mr. Prescott, or any other person of the highest 
credit, should seek to explore original manuscripts, still in 
existence, with the view of investigating this question, the 
policy of refusing access to them would not, we may hope, 
be persisted in. 

Besides the contemporary Spanish writers, others, like 
Baron Humboldt, who have at any time treated the subject, 
would of course be examined. In addition to the points we 
have mentioned, the remarkable methods of reckoning time 
among the Indians would be scrutinized ; as also the resem- 
blance of many ceremonies and rites, such as baptism, circum- 
cision, and the use of consecrated water ; the names given to 
observances ; the traditions with respect to a deluge, to migra- 
tions, and to sacred books ; the use of sacrifices ; the forms of 
sacred architecture ; the sacerdotal offices, costume, and char- 
acter ; the similarity of laws and moral precepts and senti- 
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ments ; the melancholy forebodings of a near approaching 
day of destruction, of the demolition of the power, and glory, 
and very name of their people, which filled the minds of 
many of the princes and wise men, and which in some in- 
stances assumed such particularity of shape and minuteness 
of delineation, that Mr. Prescott speaks of them as ‘‘ ran- 
dom prophecies”? ; and, more interesting than all, the sur- 
prising analogy between their ideas associated with a great 
deliverer who should come, under the name of Quetzalcoatl, 
and those attached in the Jewish mind to their expected 
Messiah. 

We should not have dwelt so long on this subject, nor 
have touched it, perhaps, at all, did we not think that a spirit 
of skepticism has succeeded to one of credulity respecting it. 
The sources from which the vast continent of America 
was originally supplied with the extraordinary race which, 
in different tribes, with a wonderful similarity of character 
and aspect, covered it from one extreme to another, present 
a problem which Philosophy and Religion will for ever call 
upon History to resolve. No field of inquiry or research 
ought to be regarded with inert despair. A persevering in- 
dustry, stimulated by that enthusiasm of faith without which 
no difficult enterprise can succeed, and guided by that calm 
and careful discrimination without which neither labor nor 
zeal is effectual, will at last solve the great question, and pour 
a stream of light along the track which humanity pursued in 
passing from hemisphere to hemisphere, and in spreading its 
successive waves from Bhering’s Strait to Cape Horn. 

C. W. U. 
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Art. IX. — REV. WILLIAM B. 0. PEABODY.* 










Tue deep and universal mourning caused by Dr. Pea- : 
body’s death in the place where he had resided for twenty- is. 
seven years, and the number and character of the obituary ‘ 
notices which have appeared in different parts of the country, | 
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show that this event is regarded as a public loss, — a loss not 
merely to religion, but to letters and humanity. Dr. Gan- 
nett’s discourse at the funeral, mentioned below, is what it 
should be, — solemn, impressive, consolatory, discriminating, 
and thoroughly Christian in all its topics, making it almost 
unnecessary that any thing further should be said at this time. 
We are glad to learn that a selection from Dr. Peabody’s 
published and unpublished writings will soon be given to the 
press, together with a more extended memoir of the author ; 
these will afford the materials of a more complete estimate 
of his character and genius. Still, we are unwilling not to 
avail ourselves of the earliest occasion to express some sense, 
however inadequate, of the rare merits and -accomplish- 
ments of. one who has contributed so essentially to the inter- 
est and value of the pages of this journal. 

He was born in Exeter, N. i. July 9, 1799. Having 
completed his preparatory studies at Phillips Academy, in 
his native town, he entered Harvard College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1816. At college, though every way respectable as 
a scholar, he seems to have been less remarkable for study 
than for the eagerness with which he accumulated the mate- 
rials of future study. It is a striking proof of the extent 
to which his memory could be trusted, that in after life, with 
scarcely a handful of books of his own, and without access 
to others, he was able to write on such a variety of subjects, 
and often with an affluence of illustration which surprised 
as much as it gratified the reader. He often said that it 
was almost wholly the fruit of a diligent and somewhat mis- 
cellaneous use of the college library, while resident at Cam- 
bridge. From college he passed into the Divinity School, 
and, after having completed his theological studies there, was 
almost immediately called to preach in the beautiful region 
where he spent the remainder of his days. His impressions 
at this time we give in his own words.* 


“It was at this season of the year 1820, that I first came to 
Springfield; it was in those days when it required two days’ travel- 
ling to reach this town from Boston. Winter though it was, I 
well remember the delight with which I first looked upon this 
queen of valleys from the brow of the neighbouring hill; even 





* We take this and subsequent extracts from a “ Familiar Address, de- 
livered at the Social Meeting of the Members of the Liberal Society, on the 
Evening of March 16th, 1843,’’ which was printed for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Society. 
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then, in its snowy vesture, it seemed to me the most beautiful 
that I eversaw. Many circumstances combined to produce in me 
some desolate feelings. I was very young, wanting some months 
of the age of twenty-one; I was without experience in my own 
profession, having preached but a few Sabbaths; I was wholly 
unacquainted with the inhabitants of the village, not having seen 
more than one or two of them before ; I knew also that this was 
a frontier station, which would require a degree of judgment and 
power which I was far from possessing. But I was met witha 
friendly welcome which at once removed those feelings, and I 
soon found that it was the place where I was to live, and possibly 
to die.” — pp. 3, 4. 


Under these circumstances, too far removed from church- 
es of his own denomination to allow of frequent exchanges, 
by which something is done to abridge ministerial labor, it 
was to be expected that he would be content with the work 
which his profession imposed. But not so. Always a lover 
of nature, he became almost by necessity a student of nature, 
attaining to such proficiency as to be appointed on the Scien- 
tific Survey of the State. His ‘* Report on the Ornithology 
of Massachusetts,”’ filling one hundred and fifty closely print- 
ed octavo pages, abounds with original and curious observa- 
tions, and is also marked, more frequently than one would 
suppose such a paper could be, with the peculiar amenities 
of his style. He has likewise been for many years a large, 

erhaps in all the largest, contributor to the North American 
Hesiow, as well as to the Christian Examiner, and wrote oc- 
casionally for other publications. For some months past 
the amount of his contributions to the periodicals just men- 
tioned has been absolutely incredible ; especially when we 
consider that it was the work of a wasted and wasting 
frame, and that there was no apparent decay of vigor or 
vivacity. His reviews of Carlyle’s Cromwell, and Aikin’s 
Life of Addison, both quite recent, will be generally ac- 
counted, we suppose, among his best. But all his communi- 
cations bear the stamp of a chaste, beautiful, and well fur- 
nished mind ; from their subjects, as well as the execution, 
they are among those which have been most generally read ; 
sometimes reminding one of the graceful and polished wit of 
Addison, at others of the plaintive and almost unwilling 
humor of Cowper, and placing him beyond question, as 
regards style at least, among the best prose-writers which 
this country, or any other country, has produced. He also 
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found time to write verses ; and though his modesty would 
not accept the praises many were inclined to bestow on these 
efforts, his ‘* Hymn of Nature,”” ‘** Monadnock,” the lines 
‘““To William, written by a bereaved Father,” and the 
beautiful hymn beginning, ‘‘ Behold the western evening 
light !”’ will long hold their places in the best collections of 
American poetry. 

Let it not be imagined that, in order to meet these extra- 
ordinary demands on his industry, the pastor forgot or neg- 
lected his flock. On the contrary, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find another clergyman who in the same 
time has preached an equal number of discourses in his own 
pulpit, or an equal number of original discourses. Knowing 
this, and ‘knowing also that he was seldom to be found in his 
study, many have been disposed to overrate the facility with 
which he wrote. Here, therefore, it may be well to recur 
to his own statements. 


*‘ Since I am speaking of matters relating to myself, let me take 
this opportunity to say something in relation to my habits of 
writing, which ought to be understood. I do not believe that any 
thing worth reading or hearing can be produced without labor ; 
and the labor of writing wears upon the nerves and exhausts the 
spirits more, perhaps, than any other. Let any man sit down to 
prepare an address for some public occasion, and he will have an 
idea of this labor. Doubtless it becomes easier by habit; but the 
effect of routine, and the perpetual recurrence of the demand, 
once, if not twice, in every week, create a difficulty on the other 
side. My own habit has been never to sit down to consider 
what I shall write, as many do. I find that my mind, such as it 
is, acts most freely away from the study and in the presence of 
nature. 1 therefore construct in my own mind an exact image 
of every thing which I intend to write; and this, when com- 
pleted, can either be spoken or written, as the case requires. 
My sermons are thus written in my mind during my walks in the 
fields, the Cemetery, or the garden, and, when matured, are com- 
mitted to paper in very little time. This has given the impres- 
sion that I write easily and rapidly, when in truth I have no ad- 
vantage in this respect, except perhaps that of a better system, 
which, after the experience of years, I would recommend to every 
writer, whatever his profession may be.’’ — pp. 11, 12. 


Dr. Peabody’s preaching, especially for the last ten years, 
was preéminently spiritual and Scriptural. He had no con- 
fidence in any morality which was not founded in a sense of 
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the Divine presence, made real and effective to the minds of 
men by faith in Jesus Christ. 'To some it might seem that 
many of his sermons were so spiritual, so far removed from 
the ordinary and worldly view of things, that a majority of his 
congregation could hardly be expected to sympathize with 
them, or even fully to understand them. It may have been 
so to a certain extent ; but those who do not like sermons 
for this reason must feel, nevertheless, that they ought to 
like them. Besides, the best effect of preaching is not to gain 
sympathy or impart knowledge, but to induce in the hearer 
a sense of moral deficiencies, and an aspiration for something 
better, which he is made to feel that others possess. As an- 
other advantage resulting from his method of preaching, we 
may observe that he succeeded beyond most others in satisfy- 
ing all parties as regards the moral reforms of the day, and 
other agitating questions. Seizing the principle as it stood in 
the mind of Christ, above the point of divergency among Chris- 
tians, and urging it with a clearness, simplicity, and earnest- 
ness not to be distrusted, all parties felt that he had the truth. 
After all that has been said about applying principles, he 
showed that Christian principles, if rightly inculcated and 
enforced, would apply themselves ; and that this constitutes 
the principal difference between a living and a dead faith. 
For the same reason, he had no inclination to what is called 
controversial preaching ; but on this point we must be al- 
lowed to cite once more his own account of himself. 


** As soon as I took charge of the pulpit, a question rose up be- 
fore me. Should I consider it my duty to explain and extend 
Liberal opinions, or should I devote myself to the personal im- 
provement of the members of my society, trusting that the truth 
with respect to doctrines would make its own way in the public 
mind? In pursuing the former course I should have struck the 
key-note of the general feeling ; zeal of this kind excites a ready 
sympathy, and the want of it is regarded as tameness ; such a 
course would have added more to our numbers than any other, 
and many plausible reasons might have been given to show that 
it was the right one. It would have been easier also for myself. 
I remember being told by a distinguished physician, that he was 
seldom consulted by controversial preachers; their sermons 
were written without any of that labor of mind which wears stu- 
dents down. But I could not persuade myself that this was the 
way of duty. I knew, that, as fast and far as party passions are 
excited, devotion and charity are apt to forsake the breast ; 1 was 
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well aware that many are made Unitarians, Calvinists, Baptists, 
and sectarians of every name, without being made Christians by 
the same conversion. ‘1 therefore determined,’ if it is not pre- 
sumption in me to use the words, ‘I therefore determined to 
know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified’ ; 
since men were sent into the world, not to put on the livery of a 
party, but to lay the foundations of character in preparation for 
immortal life.”” — pp. 6, 7. 


All his discourses were marked by the peculiarity of his 
mind, which was poetical, rather than logical. He did not 
deduce one truth from another, but illustrated one truth by 
another ; accordingly, it was aptness and wealth of illustration 
which constituted at once their excellence and their charm. | 
Hence much of his success in the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, in which by all accounts he was singularly happy ; so 
much so, that he was frequently importuned to prepare a 
popular commentary for the press, and appears to have enter- 
tained favorably the purpose. Had he carried it into effect, 
his object would have been not so much to define and justify 
the sense of Scripture by learned criticism, as to reproduce 
it in the mind of the reader ; and this, too, for the most part, 
by leading him to regard it under a right moral and spiritual 
point of view. 

After all, what interests us most in Dr. Peabody is the 
almost unequalled respect and reverence with which he in- 
spired his parishioners for his ministerial character and labors; 
the more so, when we consider that this was done in the face 
of great natural disadvantages. Never was a man less fitted, 
physically speaking, to become what is called a popular 
preacher. His voice was feeble and monotonous ; his 
countenance, and person, and action were generally stiff and 
inexpressive ; so much so, that he seemed at times to be 
speaking out of his body, rather than with it. Then as to 
his mind: originally imagination, and not reason, was the 
master faculty ; and this is apt to beget fastidiousness, and 
this again indifference, and perhaps self-indulgence. All these 
difficulties and tendencies he had to overcome ; and he did 
overcome them, by the force of character, by the power of 
conscience and of faith. Hence the solemn and profound 
experiences which often made his preaching so searching 
and so wise ; hence the confidence and veneration with which 
he was everywhere regarded by those who knew him inti- 
mately ; hence, finally, in his last days, when God’s judg- 
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ments fell in such quick succession on his house, he was not 
unprepared. 

hoever writes the life of Dr. Peabody will have much 
to say of her who was not only, as he beautifully expressed 
it, ‘*the queen of his heart,” but ‘‘ a guardian angel, to 
whom he owed more than tongue can tell.””> In 1843 she 
died. ‘The blow was unspeakably heart-rending. ‘It 
seems,’’ said he, when he next addressed his people, — ‘it 
seems a long time, my friends, since I spoke with you last. 
It seems as if winters of desolation had been crowded into a 
few short stern days of misery since I spoke with you last.” 
Yet, before he was done, he could say, —‘‘ It is but natural 
that I should now look back upon the consolations which I 
have offered you in your sorrow, and I find that I have not 
dwelt sufficiently on that one which embraces all the rest ; 
I mean, the blessed thought of God. I am not conscious 
now of deriving my support from the thought of meeting my 
best friend again. It is a blessing, but it is not the support ; 
the support is the sympathy of God and the Saviour, and 
their sustaining presence in the soul. I feel that they are 
with me. My heart desires no more. I have not a single 
wish to recall her who was the light of my life ; my will is in 
perfect harmony with my Father’s. Naturally fearful and 
distrustful though I am, there is no darkness before me, 
there is no darkness round me, —all is divinely bright above 
me. Without a single misgiving or doubt, I shall take my 
shoes on my feet, and my staff in my hand, and go in the 
way of duty, desolated though it is, I trust with more faith- 
ulness than ever, so long as it pleases God.”’ 

The next year brought with it another calamity ; the 
daughter, who had supplied the place of her mother, was laid 
by her mother’s side. To borrow the words of the Funeral 
Discourse, — 


** He seemed to stand among us a monument of the desolation 
which may come upon the dearest children of God. The wife 
of his bosom and the daughter of his hope were taken, — she 
who had been as constant in her love as she had proved herself 
noble in character, and she whose excellence unfolded itself so 
rapidly beneath the chastening hand of God, that it filled him with 
admiration, and, as he himself said, made him seem to realize an 
experience like that of the ‘ wanderer, who, when falling upon 
the mountain-side, grasped a small plant for support, and thus 
brought to light the rich mines of Peru.’ She, too, vanished from 
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his sight. But the faith which he had shown in his former trial 
he exhibited now, only with an added meekness of resignation 
that made his example almost strangely beautiful. It seemed 
now as if he felt himself standing between the two worlds of be- 
ing, and looking into heaven, that he might speak of its visions 
to those by whom he was surrounded on earth. His manner of 
address became more earnest and affectionate; his desire” to 
bring you into an acquaintance with your own higher capacities 
and relations, more ardent. He spoke freely of himself, of his 
outward and inward experience. And if he did not speak with 
effect, it was not from a want of whatever constitutes the loftiest 
quality of sacred eloquence. I know of nothing in the whole 
range of pulpit discourse, written or unwritten, which in tender- 
ness of feeling, solemnity of purpose, or exquisite beauty of sen- 
timent, surpasses the address which he made in this place after 
the death of the daughter whose light had so revived his stricken 
heart.”’ — pp. 26-28. 


One so tried, so purified, so ‘‘ ready to be offered,” 
could not be long for this world. For several months his 
bodily health and strength were declining ; but his mind, 
meanwhile, was never more active or more productive, as 
if conscious that the time was short, or perhaps because in 
constant and useful occupation he found a refuge from the 
thought of his desolation. At length the pen fell from his 
hand, and, after being confined to his bed for a few days, he 
died, on Friday night, May 28, 1847, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age. he bitterness of life and the bitterness of death 
are past ; and though we cannot but regret that so much ex- 
cellence has left us, we are glad to believe that he is with 
those whom he most loved, and that the faith in that myste- 
rious Presence which supported him here is turned into sight. 

J. W. 





Art. X.—THE CATACOMBS AND THE CHURCH OF ROME.* 


We take in connection the two works the titles of which 
appear at the foot of the page, partly from a principle of 





* 1. The Church in the Catacombs : a Description of the Primitive Church of 
Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains, By Cuanres Mairianp, M. D. 
London. 1846. 8vo. pp. 312. ; 

2. Rome, Pagan and Papal. By an Ene isn Resipent in that City. 
London. 1846. 12mo. pp. 272. 
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resemblance, but still more from that of contrast. ‘They both 
relate to Rome, one of them to the buried Church, — ‘‘ the 
Church in the Catacombs,’ — the other to the Church as 
at present existing there, in her ‘‘ rites and ceremonies ”’ 
more Pagan than that which sleeps, or, till modern explorers 
disinterred it, slept, in the subterranean city, — the Church of 
the primitive ages. 

In our notice of M. Didron’s work (Iconographie Chré- 
tienne), in the number of the Christian Examiner for Novem- 
ber, 1846, we introduced some remarks on the value of 
ancient monuments and inscriptions as throwing light on the 
development of thought and the history of theological and re- 
ligious opinions and usages in the different ages of the Church. 
Of the justness of these remarks Dr. Maitland’s researches 
furnish ample illustration. His work affords much curious 
and interesting information relating to the Church as it ex- 
isted in Rome during the first three centuries and part of the 
fourth, through which period the Catacombs were resorted to 
for purposes of concealment in times of persecution, for the 
performance of religious rites, and for the burial of the dead. 
From the termination of the period just named to the six- 
teenth century, these subterranean galleries, with few excep- 
tions, were neglected, and access to them was rendered diffi- 
cult or impossible by masses of accumulated rubbish. ‘They 
were then reopened, and their contents, which had reposed 
in silence and darkness for more than a thousand years, re- 


stored to the light of day. 


*¢ It is difficult,” says Dr. Maitland, ‘ now to realize the impres- 
sion which must have been made upon the first explorers of this 
subterranean city. A vast necropolis, rich in the bones of saints 
and martys ; a stupendous testimony to the truth of Christian his- 
tory, and, consequently, to that of Christianity itself; a faithful 
record of the trials of a persecuted Church ; — such were the ob- 
jects presented to their view; and so great was the enthusiasm 
with which they devoted themselves to the research, that two of 
the earliest writers on the Catacombs of Rome, Bosio and Bol- 
detti, occupied thirty years each in collecting materials for their 
respective works, which in both instances remained to be edited 
by their survivors. 

‘“¢ We must now have recourse to the museums of Rome, and 
the works of antiquarians, in order to understand the arrange- 
ment of the Catacombs at the time of their use as cemeteries. 
From the removal of every thing portable to a place of greater 
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security and more easy access, as well as from the difficulty of 
personally examining these dangerous galleries beyond the mere 
entrance left open to general inspection, we are no longer able 
to share the feelings of those who beheld the cemeteries and chap- 
els of a past age completely furnished with their proper contents. 

“St. Jerome has left us a lively picture of their state during the 
early part of his lifetime, that is, about the middle of the fourth 
century. ‘* When I was at Rome,’ says the monk of Palestine, 
‘still a youth, and employed in literary pursuits, I was accus- 
tomed, in company with others of my own age, and actuated by 
the same feelings, to visit on Sundays the sepulchres of the apos- 
tles and martyrs ; and often to go down into the crypts dug in the 
heart of the earth, where the walls on either side are lined with 
the dead; and so intense is the darkness, that we almost realize 
the words of the prophet, ** They go down alive into hell” (or 
Hades), and here and there a scanty aperture, ill deserving the 
name of window, admits scarcely light enough to mitigate the 
gloom which reigns below: and as we advance through the 
shades with cautious steps, we are forcibly reminded of the words 
of Virgil, “ Horror on all sides; even the silence terrifies the 
mind.” ’’?— pp. 2, 3. 


The result of the labors of Bosio was given to the world 
in 1632, under the title of Roma Sotterranea, with an origi- 
nal chapter by Severano, the editor. A Latin translation of 
the work, further enlarged, was subsequently republished by 
Arringhi. Fabretti, who filled the office of Curator of the 
Catacombs, published a number of epitaphs, to which the folio 
of his successor, Boldetti, was afterwards added ( Osserva- 
zioni sopra i cimiterit dei Santi Martiri), a work highly 
valuable for the theological and antiquarian information it 
contains. ‘This was followed by the work of Bottari (Scul- 
ture e Pitture), devoted especially to the Christian arts. 
Here ended for this time the publications on the subject, the 
Catacombs having now been rifled of the most valuable part 
of their treasures to enrich the collections of the learned. 

A controversy afterwards arose relating to the ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity or Heathenism of the monuments” of the subterra- 
nean city. This controversy, it appears, has now in a great 


measure subsided. 


** Happily,” says Dr. Maitland, ‘a remarkable agreement on 


this point prevails among all modern writers ; and while it is stead- 
fastly maintained by them that the Christian cemeteries are free 
from all admixture of Pagan bodies, it is allowed that the excavation 
of the Catacombs was not begun by the Christians, but that they 
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appropriated to their own use the subterranean galleries, originally 
dug to provide the materials for building Rome. The complete 
occupation of them by Christian sepulchres, the absence of Pagan 
monuments, and the entire concurrence of all the contemporary 
writers on the subject, speak so decisively in favor of their ex- 
clusively Christian character, that it is difficult to imagine how 
any further evidence could be adduced concerning a question 
never agitated till the seventeenth century. The testimony of 
Prudentius, a writer of the fourth century, is of great weight: he 
alludes to the Catacombs continually, without seeming to conceive 
the possibility of their having been defiled by a single Pagan 
corpse.” — pp. 6, 7. 


There are various collections of ancient inscriptions and 
monuments in Rome and the vicinity, but the chief. are those 
found in the Vatican, first, says Dr. Maitland, in the 
‘¢ Christian Museum, properly so called, containing a num- 
ber of sarcophagi, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and medals, most 
of them published in the works of Roman antiquarians ” ; 
but especially, he adds, ‘‘ at the entrance of the Vatican 
Museum is a long corridor, the sides of which are complete- 
ly lined with inscriptions plastered into the wall.”? On the 
right hand of this gallery appear the votive tablets, dedications 
of altars, epitaphs, etc., of Pagans ; and on the opposite side, 
under the heads of Greek, Latin, and Consular Monuments, 
Christian inscriptions, the latter taken from the Catacombs 
around Rome. These latter had remained hitherto unpub- 
lished, and from them the materials of the present work are 
chiefly drawn. The gallery, from the circumstance that it 
contains little besides sepulchral stones, is called the ‘* Lap- 
idarian Gallery.”” Here, in this ‘* sanctuary of antiquity ”’ 
the ‘‘ sacred and profane” thus ‘‘ stand facing each other, 
in written monuments preserved to us, as in the days when 
Paganism and Christianity, striving with all their powers, 
were engaged in mortal conflict.”” Strange contrast, and full 
of instruction! as an extract will show. 


*‘ On the walls thus loaded with inscriptions belonging to pro- 
fessors of the rival religions, we may trace a contrast between 
the state of Pagan and that of Christian society in the ancient 
metropolis. The funereal lamentation, expressed in neatly en- 
graved hexameters, the tersely worded sentiments of stoicism, 
and the proud titles of Roman citizenship, attest the security and 
resources of the old religion. Further on, the whole heaven of 
Paganism is glorified by innumerable altars, where the epithets, 
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unconquered, greatest, and best, are lavished upon the worthless 
shadows that peopled Olympus. Here and there are traces of 
complicated political orders; tablets containing the names of in- 
dividuals composing a legion or cohort; legal documents relating 
to property, and whatever belongs to a state, such as the Roman 
empire in its best times is known to have been. The first glance 
at the opposite wall is enough to show, that, as St. Paul himself 
expressed it, ‘not many mighty, not many noble,’ were num- 
bered among those whose epitaphs are there displayed: some 
few, indeed, are scarcely to be distinguished from those of the 
Pagans opposite, but the greater part betray by their execution 
haste and ignorance. An incoherent sentence, or a straggling 
misspelt scrawl, ..... inscribed upon a rough slab destined 
to close a niche in caverns where daylight could never pene- 
trate, tells of a persecuted, or at least oppressed, community. 
There is also a simplicity in many of these slight records not 
without its charm; as in the annexed, 


BIRGINIVS PARVM 
STETIT AP. N. 


‘ Virginius remained but a short time with us.’ 


‘** The slabs of stone used for closing Christian graves average 
from one to three feet in length. In this they differ remarkably 
from the sepulchral tablets of the Pagans, who, being accustomed 
to burn their dead, required a much smaller covering for the cin- 
erary urn. The letters on Christian monuments are from half an 
inch to four inches in height, and colored in the incision with a 
pigment resembling Venetian red. Whether this pigment orig- 
inally belonged to all the letters is uncertain: many are now 
found without it. The custom of cutting in the stone is alluded 
to by Prudentius in his hymn in honor of the eighteen Martyrs 
of Saragossa; in which he calls upon his fellow-Christians to 
wash with pious tears the furrows in the marble tablets erected 
to them. 


‘ Nos pio fletu, date, perluamus 
Marmorum sulcos —’ 


The orthography of these epitaphs is generally faulty, the letters 
irregular, and the sense not always obvious. ..... 

‘*¢ Another difference between the inscriptions belonging to the 
Pagans and Christians of the early centuries is too remarkable 
to be passed by unnoticed. While the heathen name consisted 
of several essential] parts, all of which were necessary to distin- 
guish its owner, the Christians in general confined themselves to 
that which they had received in baptism. ‘Thus the names of 
Felix, Sevus, Philemon, and Agape are found on tombs, unac- 
companied by any of the other designations which belonged to 
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those individuals as members of a Roman family. Occasionally 
we meet with two, and perhaps even three, names on their mon- 
uments, as Aurelia Agapetilla, Largia Agape ; but these are not 
common. The first believers, when not forced, by the mullti- 
plicity of persons christened alike, to add a further distinction, 
appear to have regarded their Christian name as the only one 
worthy of preservation on their sepulchres.”” — pp. 10-12. 


The following affords a touching testimony to the power 
of the religion of the cross. 


* The Fathers of the Church live in their voluminous works; 
the lower orders are only represented by these simple records, 
from which, with scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint 
are banished ; the boast of suffering, or an appeal to the re- 
vengeful passions, is nowhere to be found. One expresses faith, 
another hope, a third charity. The genius of primitive Chris- 
tianity, ‘ to believe, to love, and to suffer,’ has never been bet- 
ter illustrated. These ‘ sermons in stones’ are addressed to the 
heart, and not to the head,—to the feelings rather than to the 
taste ; and possess additional value from being the work of the 
purest and most influential portion of the ‘ catholic and apostolic 
Church’ then in existence.” —p. 13. 


The value of Christian monuments and inscriptions as 
sources of historical information relating to the ancient 
Church, it is obvious, depends on their age. In those in the 
Lapidarian Gallery, according to Dr. Maitland, there are 
‘¢ no prayers for the dead (unless the forms, ‘ May you live,’ 
‘May God refresh you,’ be so construed) ; no addresses to 
the Virgin Mary, nor to the Apostles or earlier saints.”” One 
epitaph, however, contains the words, ‘¢ Pray for us”? (Ora 
pro nobis). ‘The monuments everywhere breathe a ‘‘ gentle 
and amiable spirit,” and are distinctively Christian, though 
occasionally retaining, as was natural, some slight traces of 
Pagan ideas. The name of Christ, or its monogram, per- 
petually appears. On innumerable stones he is figured as the 
‘¢ Good Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the recovered 
sheep, by which many an illiterate believer expressed his 
sense of personal salvation.”” ‘The cross in its simpler 
form is everywhere met, and all savors of the faith and sim- 
plicity of primitive times. 

We are compelled by the limits we have assigned to this 
article to pass over much which we should be glad to pre- 
sent to our readers relating to the origin of the Catacombs, 
the manner in which Christians originally became connected 
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with them, their use as places of worship and as cemeteries, 
the enlargement they from time to time received, and the 
manner in which the bodies of their occupants were disposed 
in them. In conformity with the Christian principle of com- 
mon brotherhood, the dead reposed there side by side, and 
not, like the ashes of the heathen, in separate and costly 
urns. Dr. Maitland thinks, what is contrary to the hypoth- 
esis of some writers, that there is no evidence of any ‘‘ ac- 
cumulation of tombs around those of the martyrs.”” ‘The 
graves, he says, are ‘‘ distributed irregularly along the pas- 
sages, and here and there one is marked with the supposed 
symbols of martyrdom ” ; but these symbols are very decep- 
tive, and several of those formerly relied on as indicating the 
martyr’s. fate are now shown to have had a very different 
purpose. The ‘title of martyr does not occur on a tomb- 
stone,”’ the writer says, to the best of his knowledge, ‘ be- 
fore the persecution of Diocletian ; nor is it found in the 
Lapidarian Gallery.”” Some of the inscriptions are ex- 
pressive of rest, but generally the idea of hope and confi- 
dence in a resurrection distinctly appears. As our readers 
may feel some curiosity to see specimens of the epitaphs of 
these old Christians, we will give a few culled from different 
parts of the volume before us. Some of them, it will be 
seen, are exceedingly short and simple, others occur longer 
and more complex, those of the former description being by 
far the most numerous. Thus we have, ‘‘ Victorina sleeps,” 
— ‘‘ Zoticus laid here to sleep,” —‘‘* Gemella sleeps in 
peace,”’ — ‘* Eutropus in peace,’’ — *‘ Domitianus, a simple 
soul, sleeps in peace,’’ — ** Sweet Faustina, may you live in 
God,’’ — ** Bolosa, may God refresh thee,’’ — ‘* Niceph- 
orus, a sweet soul, in the place of refreshment,’’ — ‘‘ The 
place of Sevus,’””» —‘‘ The place of Exuperantius the dea- 
con,’? — ‘* Maximinus, who lived 23 years; friend of all 
men,’?—‘‘ In Christ. On the 5th Kalends of November, 
slept Gorgonius, friend of all, and enemy to none,” — ‘* Furia 
Elpis, a consecrated virgin,” —‘‘ ‘To Octavia, a matron, 
widow of God.’? Irene and Agape (Peace and Love) 
were favorite names among the ancient Christians, as epi- 
taphs like the following show :—‘‘ Irene in peace. Her 
mother Agape set up this,” — ‘* Agape, may you live for 
ever.” 

The earliest Christian epitaph we possess, according to 
Dr. Maitland, belongs to the year 98 : — ‘* Publius Liberio 
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lived two years, three months, and eight days. Anicius 
Faustus and Virius Gallus being consuls.”’ ‘There is a frag- 
ment of one belonging to A. D. 102. The next dates A. D. 
111: — ‘‘ Servilia, aged thirteen, died in the consulate of Piso 
and Bolanus.’? ‘The following belongs to A. D. 235:— 
‘*¢ Aurelia, our sweetest daughter, who departed from the 
world, Severus and Quintinus being consuls. She lived 
fifteen years and four months.”” We may remark here that 
an uncommonly large proportion of the epitaphs given belong 
to children, and they often express the tenderest affection. 
Besides those already copied we have such as these : — ‘* To 
Adsertor, our son, dear, sweet, most innocent, and incom- 
parable, who lived seventeen years, six months, and eight 
days. His father and mother set up this’ ; — ‘‘ Laurence 
to his sweetest son Severus, borne away by angels on the 
seventh Ides of January,” etc. Some of the inscriptions 
possess a remarkable precision, naming not only the years, 
months, and days the person lived, but the odd hours. 
Others, again, are as remarkable for vagueness ; as, ‘‘ To 
Claudius, the well-deserving and affectionate, who loved me. 
He lived twenty-five years, more or less. In peace.” 

The following is one of the ‘‘ very few epitaphs actually 
inscribed on the grave of a martyr, specifying him to be 
such’? :—‘* Lannus, the martyr of Christ, rests here. He 
suffered under Diocletian. (‘The sepulchre is) also for his 
posterity ”?; the latter clause being expressed on monuments 
by the initials, e. p. s. (et posteris suis). 

On the subject of the number of the martyrs, it is well 
known, there exists a difference of opinion. Dodwell main- 
tained that they were very few, and every body is aware that 
the Roman martyrologists are not to be confided in. As 
will be inferred from what has been already said, the old 
monuments afford little help in the controversy. Times of 
persecution are not the most favorable for erecting monu- 
ments, and multitudes of Christians, even in the tranquil days 
of the Church, belonging to an humble condition, slept in un- 
numbered and unlettered graves. We cannot infer the pau- 
city of martyrs from the absence of epitaphs declaring their 
martyrdom. There is some evidence on the subject, show- 
ing, in the language of Dr. Maitland, ‘‘ the sweeping nature 
of the last persecution, in the two inscriptions [not Christian] 
erected on its termination by Diocletian and Galerius.” 
Gruter says, that they were ‘‘ found on beautiful columns ”’ 
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at Clunia, in Spain. The first speaks of ‘‘ the Christian 
superstition ’’ as universally extinguished in the East, and of 
the propagation of the worship of the heathen gods under 
these emperors; and the second celebrates Diocletian and 
Maximian for having ‘‘ extended the Roman empire through 
the East and West, and obliterated the name of the Chris- 
tians, who were overthrowing the republic.” * Yet Chris- 
tianity was not extinguished nor obliterated, but was near the 
period of its final triumph, in a few years ascending the throne 
of the Cesars. 

The church of the Catacombs, however, differed very 
essentially from the modern church of the seven-hilled city. 
On turning from Dr. Maitland’s volume to the second named 
on our list, what a contrast presents itself! The difference 
is not that simply which exists between a persecuted and a 
triumphant church, but old Pagan Rome seems to have risen 
from her ashes and still to live in the prevailing rites and 
usages of the ‘‘ eternal”’ city. Middleton, in his celebrated 
‘¢ Letter from Rome,” long ago attempted to draw the paral- 
lel, and show how much of heathenism had passed into 
Christianity, and under another name was still retained. 
The ‘English Resident,’? without any reference to that 
work, and deriving many of his materials from personal ob- 
servation, pursues a similar track. He has certainly made, 
for the general reader, an entertaining and instructive book, 
and though the resemblance he professes to trace between 
the old and the new, between Pagan and Christian Rome, 
occasionally appears a little fanciful or forced, yet his pic- 
tures are such in the main as we can accept, and he clearly 
writes with an honest purpose and without one particle of 
sectarian acrimony or exclusiveness. ‘T'o the great ideas em- 
bodied by the Catholic Church, and the noble spirit of her 
devotions where he meets them, he pays due homage, nay, 
in the position she has occupied finds every apology he can 
for her superstitions. He judges her generously, but he dis- 
covers the taint of heathenism on her robes, and by a few 
graphic ‘* pencillings’’ shows the need she has to arise and 
purify her garments. ‘The old deities were not more wor- 
shipped than are the Madonna, and the saints of modern Italy. 

After some remarks on this subject, the writer proceeds 
to speak of images and image-worship in ancient and modern 





* Church in the Catacombs, p. 129. 
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Rome ; then of the miracles of the Romish Church. The 
paper on the latter subject concludes thus : — 


“Here, then, I finish my observations on Roman Catholic 
miracles; but remember that these things, which appear trifles 
to you, are here serious, very serious things; and, indeed, they 
are very serious things, if we look on them as representing the 
mind of Italy. The majority of those which I have adduced are 
recommended, as you will have seen, by Papal authority, 
or by that of a celebrated antiquary, and are interwoven with 
their fétes and with the names of some of their religious edifices : 
the few which I have advanced towards the termination of my 
letter have only the guaranty of my incorrupta fides. If the com- 
parison which I| have instituted be fair and just, it will prove, not 
that the Roman Church is Pagan, altogether abominable, the 
Scarlet Lady of Babylon, or whatever else it may please our 
firebrands to call her, — but that, like all other institutions, divine 
or human, she has been acted upon by surrounding influences, 
and reflects the colors of the moral and spiritual atmosphere in 
which she lives and has her being. At the same time, however, 
she is not merely passive ; for, possessing unbounded influence 
over an ignorant, devout, and imaginative people, she modifies 
their dreams and gives them their particular form and substance. 
And the people will dream, and the Church will possess and exer- 
cise her influence, until education shall induce a more wholesome 
state of mind. But that time is, I fear, far distant, and stones will 
sweat and hot ricottas will fall yet many a year. Let us rejoice, 
however, in the belief that mind is advancing, however slow be 
the progress. Things cannot remain as they are; and the time 
may yet come when Rome shall be as distinguished for her 
superiority in the arts of civilization as she has already been in 


arms.” — pp. 69, 70. 


Reflections equally creditable to the writer’s understand- 
ing and feelings occur at the conclusion of his letters on the 
worship of relics, votive offerings, ceremonies of the Church, 
and several others. ‘The following remarks on the ‘‘ Car- 
nevale ’’ (so the author writes it), are deserving of attention. 


‘It is now time to turn to something more serious, so we will 
gradually trace back the history of the Carnevale to its birth, 
touching, as a matter of necessity, on its ecclesiastical character ; 
—not that 1 mean to say that the Carnevale is sanctioned by 
the Church; on the contrary, it is merely tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil, which cannot be rooted out without a terrible convul- 
sion. The priesthood have, therefore, instead of prohibiting it, 
endeavoured to stamp another character upon it, and hence, per- 

25 * 
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haps, it is that the first day is marked by that atto di fede, that 
monstrous act of intolerance, to which I have already alluded. 
On the Sundays preceding and following the opening of the Car- 
nevale, every effort is made by preaching and church ceremonies 
to lead away the public mind from its riotous proceedings, and 
on the two or three last days is exposed the Santissima, to en- 
courage the delusion that God now dwells more intimately with 
his people and invites them to prayer. There are, however, 
other and more positive indications of an effort to change the 
character of the féte, and to win it, as Rowland Hill might have 
said, from the service of the Devil to the service of God. One 
of the most brilliant fétes to be witnessed in St. Peter’s is that of 
the distribution and procession of candles, when the Pope pre- 
sents a blessed taper to every one of the faithful, and when Pope, 
priests, and laity afterwards march round the church in great 
state, bearing the candles. ‘This ceremony takes place on the 
2d of February, and the festa is called, in the Roman Church, 
‘the Purification of the most blessed Virgin Mary.’ It was in- 
stituted at the end of the fifth century,.as a substitute for some 
of those Pagan festivities which were still kept up in the early 
times of the Church, in spite of the exertions and denunciations 
of the priesthood ; but for what particular féte it was substituted 
authors are not agreed. Innocent III. thought it was substituted 
for the feast of Ceres, when, in imitation of the goddess seeking 
her daughter, each worshipper bore a candle in procession. 
There is some reason for believing, however, that this Pagan féte 
is perpetuated in a practice I have observed at Naples at a later 
season of the year. Cardinal Lambertinus (Benedict XIV.) is 
of opinion that the feast of Purification was substituted for the 
Ambarvalia, which was celebrated every fifth year after the re- 
ceipt of the tribute, on which occasion sacrifices were offered to 
the infernal gods, and the people walked round the city bearing 
lighted torches. Another opinion still is, that, in 492, Pope 
Gelasius I. instituted this féte as a substitute for the Lupercalia. 
Though there is a great difference of opinion, however, upon the 
subject, we have sufficient evidence for believing that the’ Pagan 
rites are reflected in those of the Roman Church, and at the 
same time that a laudable desire has always existed, however in- 
judiciously or ineffectually it has been promoted, to wean the 
public mind from these worst relics of the past.” * — pp. 189, 190. 





*It may be worth while to give in this connection, in a note, some re- 
marks quoted by Dr. Maitland from so celebrated a father of the Church 
as Augustine. ‘When peace was made, the crowd of Gentiles who were 
anxious to embrace Christianity were deterred by this, that, whereas they 
had been accustomed to pass the holidays in drunkenness and feasting be- 
fore their idols, they ould not easily consent to forego these most perni- 
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We pass by some passages we should like to extract, on 
the influence of ‘‘ confession,’’ both on the persons making 


it and on the priesthood, and give the following from the let- 
ter on the Italian pulpit. 


‘** And now let me pass to the second portion of my remarks, — 
on the intellectual and moral character of the discourses of the 
Italian preacher, of which I cannot say I have formed a ver 
elevated opinion. Indeed, as I have already observed, the 
preacher and the people will always act and react one upon the 
other. Such is the case, eminently so, in Italy, where, amidst a 
great variety of pulpit orators, under almost every variety of cir- 
cumstances, though I have met with much ingenuity, often taste 
and sensibility, 1 have scarcely in any instance met with that 
profundity of thought or closeness of reasoning which not unfre- 
quently distinguish the English preacher. One reason of this 
obviously is, that the Italians are not a thinking people, and such 
a style would be lost upon them. Another reason is, that the 
Roman Catholic Church, insisting on an implicit faith in its dog- 
mata, gives no scope to thought and discourages all inquiry. 
Hence is it that the oratory of the Italian pulpit is highly impas- 
sioned and imaginative. It loves to paint a pure world of ro- 
mance, in which the Godhead and the Madonna and San Giu- 
seppe are brought before us in all the easy familiarity with which 
a human family might be presented ; their interpositions in be- 
half of their Catholic worshippers, at times ludicrously enough, 
related as if they were events of the most common occurrence ; 
the whole transactions of the divine household, if I may so ex- 
press myself without impiety, minutely narrated; and the God- 
head, instead of being represented as that pure spiritual unity we 
are taught to adore in the Holy Scriptures, — eternal, immortal, 
invisible, — is parcelled out amongst a number of imaginary be- 
ings, who inhabit a perfect world of romance. ‘There are also 
other existences, such as guardian and arch-angels, as well as 
saints, who serve to give life to the pictures of the preacher, and 
with whom he seems to be on terms of the most perfect acquaint- 
ance. How many are the anecdotes I have heard of what such 
a saint said or did,—of a conversation between him and the 
Madonna or Gest, —of the interposition of Santa Maria, or 
Santa Teresa, or San Gennaro, in behalf ofa suffering worshipper ; 
and all most devoutly received on the authority of the descendant 
of the Apostles,—as devoutly, indeed, as the Gospel itself! 





cious, yet ancient pleasures. It seemed good, then, to our leaders to favor 
this part of their weakness, and for those festivals which they relinquish to 
substitute others, in honor of the holy martyrs, which they might celebrate 
with similar luxury, though not with the same impiety.’ Epist. xxix. — 
Church in the Catacombs, p. 213. 
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These are some of the staple commodities which the Roman 
preacher offers to his audience. Nor must I forget to allude to 
the scenery which he employs. Hell and Purgatory in all their 
horrors, and Paradise with all its glories, are circumstantially de- 
scribed, as if they were within a day’s journey, or as if the orator 
were merely adding an appendix to the veracious narratives of a 
Virgil or a Dante: nay, in order to give greater life to his de- 
scriptions, I have seen the action of hell-fire represented in the 
pulpit by the actual application of a torch to the wrist, — the pic- 
ture being thus made much more graphic than any which a 
Rubens or a Michel Angelo have ever painted, and giving rise 
to the suspicion almost that the celebrated painting of Michel 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, or of Rubens at Munich, may have 
furnished more materials than the Gospels. After such state- 
ments as these, lam sure you will consider me justified in de- 
scribing Italy as one vast nursery for children, and the preachers 
as nursing fathers, who, like nurses of another sex, are constantly 
feeding the imagination with more monstrous fables than fairy- 
land has ever suggested, and basing their spiritual dominion on 
the credulity and ignorance of their spiritual children.” — pp. 
224 — 226. 


Of the Church he says in the same letter : — 


‘“« Her practice, as far as we have seen in the quotations I have 
offered to you, is to maintain the obedience of her children by 
suppressing in every possible manner the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty, and encouraging superstition, credulity, and every 
thing else that can enfeeble the mind. She reduces man to in- 
fancy (designedly, I will not say), and then provides him toys, 
saints and relics and feste, with all their accompaniments of rib- 
bons and flowers and music and incense; and when he has thus 
become once again a prattler, she takes advantage of his hopes 
and fears to fill her coffers and enrich her clergy. In these few 
words I have nearly anticipated what | had meant to say on the 
character of the people. Discouraged in the exercise of their 
thinking powers, they become mentally degraded, and, instead of 
investigating the sublime truths of Christianity, and entering into 
the lofty regions of thought which they open to us, they rather 
babble over improbable traditions and monkish legends, like chil- 
dren who wander delighted through the wild regions of romance.” 


— p. 234. 

With these extracts we take our leave for the present of the 
author of these very agreeable Letters, assuring him that we 
shall be glad to meet him again, and enjoy with him the fruits 
culled by him on classic or on Christian ground. A. L. 
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NOTE TO ART. IV. 


[We take the unusual course of giving in the present number a re- 
ply to an article which will be found in the previous pages. We are led 
to do this by our desire to preserve that frankness and impartiality which 
we think should mark periodical, and especially religious, literature. 
The fact, that an article containing strictures on his Translation of the 
Psalms was in the hands of our printer, came to Dr. Noyes’s knowl- 
edge, and led to an interview between him and the author of the article, 
in company with the Editors of the Examiner; and as it appeared that 
both parties considered it would be most fair, as well as most agreeable 
to their feelings, that the article should appear with a rejoinder in the 
same number, we have so far deviated from usage as to present both 
papers to our readers at the same time. — Eps. ] 


Messrs. Epirors,— As you were good enough to allow me 
to look at the proof-sheets of the review of my translation of the 
Psalms, I beg leave to say a few words in regard to the use 
which I made of Professor Torrey’s translation of De Wette’s 
Introduction to the Book of Psalms, contained in the third volume 
of the Biblical Repository. In regard to the use of that transla- 
tion, the reviewer expressly acquits me of ‘an intention to mis- 
lead, or to make an improper use of other men’s labors,” and 
brings against me “no graver charge than that of inadvertence.” 
In so doing he probably had reference to the undeniable facts, 
that I made references to the volume and page of the Repository 
whence I derived Torrey’s translation of De Wette’s views, 
ample for scholars, or those who have the means and inclination 
to examine my references, and that the references are to a 
very common book, of recent publication, in the hands of a great 
number of professors and clergymen of all denominations. What 
the reviewer seems to assert is, that my references are not 
sufficiently full and explicit for those who have not the means 
and inclination to examine them, or to consult the Biblical Re- 
pository. That there is a degree of inadvertence in this respect 
I admit, and think the reviewer commendable for noticing it. 

I must be excused, however, for expressing the opinion, that 
the reviewer, having in words acquitted me of “ an intention to 
mislead, or to make an improper use of other men’s labors,” and 
having stated that he brings “* no graver charge ” against me “ than 
that of inadvertence,” has presented the matter in a way that 
unduly magnifies its importance, and is adapted to excite sus- 
picion in regard to my literary honesty. Particularly, it strikes 
me as unnecessary that he should undertake elaborately to prove 
that I must have made use of Professor ‘Torrey’s translation, 
although in the passage on which he thus comments I professed 
“in substance to transcribe’? De Wette’s views, and in a note, 
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which can be conceived to have no other meaning than that of 
indicating the source from which I derived De Wette’s views, 
I referred, not to the original German, but to the number and 
page of the Biblical Repository which contains Professor Torrey’s 
translation. | had also three times before referred to the volume 
and pages of the Biblical Repository containing this translation, 
in one instance, p. 33, mentioning particularly that a transla- 
tion of De Wette’s Introduction might be found in the number 
for July, 1833. However, as | have no reason to suspect the re- 
viewer of any ill-will to me, I doubt not that he pursued the 
course which seemed to him right. 

To be more particular in regard to the use which I made of 
Torrey’s translation of De Wette’s Introduction. As to the first 
quotation, beginning, “‘ The Psalms, says De Wette, are lyric 
poems,” and extending two pages and a quarter, it seems to me 
that 1 have given substantial credit, both to De Wette and the 
translator, in a manner not unusual, by the reference to De 
Wette at the beginning of the passage, by my remark, “ in this 
classification proposed by De Wette,” at the close of it, and by 
the reference in the margin both to the page of De Wette’s 
** Commentar”’ in the German, where it is found, and to the vol- 
ume and page of the Biblical Repository which contains Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s translation of it. I now see no reason why in- 
verted commas are not placed at the beginning and end of the 
quotation. But I regard them as by no means necessary, though 
it might have been better to place them there. The omission of 
them was probably accidental. 

In regard to the next quotation from De Wette’s Introduction, 
of two pages, which is expressly ascribed to him, and inclosed 
with the usual quotation marks, the reviewer observes that I have 
not referred in the margin to the place whence | drew it. The 
reason why this was not done undoubtedly was, that the extract 
was from the same Introduction of De Wette from which the 
previous extract was made, and that a few pages before I 
had referred both to the original, and to the volume and page 
of the Biblical Repository which contains Professor Torrey’s 
translation of it; and | took it for granted that the reader 
would suppose, without a new reference, that I drew my transla- 
tion from that source. It did not occur to me that it was sup- 
posable that I should undertake to translate anew what was so 
well done by Professor Torrey. 

In regard to the third quotation, comprehending about eighteen 
or nineteen pages, from De Wette, introduced by my remarks, — 
“A more complete view of its varieties [i. e. of the Hebrew 
parallelism] has been given by De Wette in his Introduction to 
the Psalms, which I shall in substance transcribe,” — I thought 
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that I sufficiently indicated my obligations to De Wette and to 
Professor Torrey’s translation without the use of quotation marks. 
First, because De Wette’s view of the Hebrew parallelism, which 
I professed to give, extended, as I supposed, over all those pages, 
— thus indicating the extent of my quotation as really, though per- 
haps not as evidently, as quotation marks would have done. I 
now perceive, however, that three or four of the last pages are 
only on a subject akin to that of parallelism, viz. other modes of 
Hebrew rhythm. ‘There was thus some degree of inadvertence. 
Secondly, my language is, —‘ I shall in substance transcribe.” I 
employ the term “ transcribe,” not “ use,” or ‘ adopt,” which 
seems to me to indicate that I meant to give his very language, 
and not my own. As to the qualifying term “in substance,” it was 
meant to indicate, first, that I omitted in different places five or 
six pages of De Wette’s view ; secondly, that I introduced in two 
different places (pp. 47 and 51) about half a page of matter of 
my own, from the old edition ; thirdly, that all the illustrations 
were given in my own version, and not in that of De Wette; and 
fourthly, that I wished to introduce from the Introduction of the 
first edition of my book some other illustrations, and some remarks 
from Dr. Lowth and the poet Campbell. Perhaps my language, 
‘* | shall in substance transcribe,” was not sufficiently precise and 
explicit. I now perceive that it can be understood to mean what 
I did not intend. But in view of the preceding facts, a candid 
judgment will admit that I could have used it only in the sense 
now explained ; that is, for the purpose of indicating that I tran- 
scribed De Wette’s view, with the modifications above pointed out. 
In regard to the use of Professor Torrey’s version, I supposed 
that I made sufficient acknowledgment by referring in the margin 
to the volume and page of the Biblical Repository which con- 
tained it, and not to the original German. If I had had any wish 
to conceal my obligation to the English version, it would have 
been as easy for me to refer to the original German as to that. 
The ludicrous consequences* pointed out by the Reviewer, 
which seem to follow from the supposition that I adopted De 
Wette’s language, or Torrey’s version of it, as my own, will, I 
hope, afford some indication to those who are acquainted with 
my writings that I could have had no such intention. Such an 
intention would imply great folly, as well as dishonesty. 
Although I am not expressly charged by the reviewer with 
any thing more than inadvertence, yet, lest any reader may con- 
strue this admission into a mere form of politeness, I beg leave 





* The principal one, however, was a mere error of the printers, viz. the 
insertion of the paragraph, “ Sometimes there are triplet parallelisms,” etc., 
with the two following illustrations from the old edition, in the wrong place. 
Its proper place is on p. 43, six lines from the bottom, before IV. 
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to advert to the consideration that I could have no motive for 
wishing to be considered as the translator of the passages bor- 
rowed from Professor Torrey’s translation. ‘The only conceiva- 
ble motive for passing off another translation for my own is a de- 
sire of being thought able to translate a few pages from the Ger- 
man, or to translate them well. But on pages 19 and 20 I have 
translated a passage of some length from Eichhorn, and on page 
16 a passage from Tholuck, which have never been translated 
into English by any other writer, so far as | know. In the In- 
troduction to the Book of Job, I examined at some length De 
Wette’s objections to the speech of Elihu, long before his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament had been translated into English. 
Throughout my Introductions and Notes to the books which I 
have translated, there are various references to the opinions of 
German theologians which have never been translated, and 
occasional translations from their writings, which show that I 
could have no motive for taking any improper means to produce 
an impression that I am capable of translating plain German 
prose. ‘Twelve years ago, too, | wrote an elaborate review of 
Hengstenberg’s Christology in the Examiner, some time before 
any English translation of it had been published. Any Latin 
scholar knows whether he would be ambitious of being thought 
capable of translating a passage from Kuinoel’s or Rosenmiller’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, especially if he had repeat- 
edly published translations from the Latin before. 

I might also mention some other considerations, such as that 
there was no concealment in the case; and that the printers and 
proof-readers will testify that I sent as copy to the press the yol- 
ume of the Biblical Repository from which my quotations from 
De Wette were extracted. The principal proof-reader was an 
excellent scholar, who, as I then supposed, collated the proofs 
with the copy; though I have since learned that he only read 
them after they had been collated with copy by another person. 

Being about to publish a second edition of the ‘Translation of 
the Psalms, it occurred to me that I might make it more useful 
to theological students by inserting in the Introduction more crit- 
ical matter than in my first edition, which was designed chiefly 
for the common reader. Not having leisure to elaborate anew 
my whole Introduction, and having been in the habit of recom- 
mending to successive classes of theological students Torrey’s 
Translation of De Wette’s Introduction to the Psalms, as the best 
with which I was acquainted, I thought it expedient to incorporate 
the more important parts of it with my Introduction. If I had 
followed the practice of some writers of Introductions in this 
country, and in Germany too, whom I could mention, I might 
have elaborated and rearranged what I have borrowed from De 
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Wette, and have made no reference whatever to his work, or to 
the translation of it in the Repository. 1 boldly affirm, what I 
honestly believe to be true, not from conjecture, but from a 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with this kind of composition, 
that in my Introduction to the Psalms I have been more careful 
to refer to the sources of my information than most writers of 


Introductions, English, American, or German, since the time of 
Eichhorn. 


In regard to the reviewer’s criticisms on my Introduction and 
Translation, in which he differs in opinion from me, | should not 
think it important to make any remarks, were it not that I have 
thus a convenient opportunity for giving the reasons of some of 
the phraseology which I have adopted in my version of the 
Psalms. I will begin, however, with the reviewer’s criticism on 
my use of the word “lyric,” in the Introduction, p. 5, where I 
say, that what is called the Hebrew Anthology is “a collection of 
the lyric, moral, historical, and elegiac poetry of the Hebrews.” 
The reviewer remarks that the term “lyric” applies to all 
the Psalms, and that therefore there was no occasion for the 
other epithets. But he does not advert to the consideration, that 
the term “lyric” is used in two different senses. In one sense 
it denotes the internal character of a poem, as marked by a 
highly elevated tone of feeling and a high flight of the imagina- 
tion. In this sense I used the term. In another passage quoted 
from De Wette, the term “lyric” is used to denote any poem 
designed to be accompanied by instrumental music. I use it 
in the sense in which it is employed by Bishop Lowth, in his Lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry. In fact, De Wette himself alludes to 
the two meanings of the term in the extract made from his In- 
troduction. Thus, according to my use of the term, Ps. exiv. is 
a striking instance of the lyrical, as Ps. i. is of the moral, Ps. cv. 
and cvi. of the historical, and Ps. xlii. and Ixxxvili. of the elegiac 
poetry of the Hebrews. ‘There is no inconsistency in my using 
the word in one sense and De Wette in another. 

Another remark of the reviewer relating to my Introduction 
deserves a passing comment. He says, on page 211, — ‘* In ad- 
dition to what is derived from De Wette, there are passages ex- 
pressly cited from Tholuck, Bishop Horne, Milman, Luther, Dr. 
Durell, Dr. Hammond, and others, amounting to eight or nine 
pages ; so that the original matter does not cover a large part of 
the Introduction.”” The reviewer here states nothing but fact; 
to which I reply, that, if 1 have in a suitable way brought 
together or translated the language of eminent saints and critics, 
to bear witness to the surpassing excellence of the Psalms as a 
source of spiritual life, or to confirm my own opinions in disputed 
VOL. XLIII. —4TH S. VOL. VIII. NO. II. 26 
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matters of great importance, it is a work of value, for which no 
original speculations, however excellent, by a single individual, 
would form a satisfactory substitute. 

In regard to the reviewer’s comments on the expression “‘ very 
imperfect,” which I applied to the common version of the Scrip- 
tures, opinions may be various, according to the degree of atten- 
tion which may have been given to the subject, and the sense 
in which the expression may be understood. I suppose that any 
translation of Greek or Roman classics of the same size with the 
Bible, in which errors of greater or less consequence, generally 
acknowledged by scholars, were to be reckoned by hundreds, 
probably amounting to more than one on every page, and in 
which obscurities and ambiguities were to be found in still greater 
proportion, to say nothing of inelegancies and expressions need- 
lessly grass, would be generally called “‘ very imperfect.” Any 
such translation of a classical author would soon fall into disuse 
and be superseded by a better. But nothing which I have said 
of the imperfection of the common version is inconsistent with 
the opinion, that confidence may be placed in it, as to the great 
doctrines and duties of the Jewish and Christian religions. Nor 
is any thing which I have said inconsistent with the opinion, that 
this ‘version reflects credit on the translators, considering the 
time when it was made. What translation of any classic author, 
made nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, is now in use? It 
would be singular, if the labors of Hebrew and Greek scholars 
for so long a space of time had not brought to light something 
with which the unlearned reader should be made acquainted. 
Of what use is it that so many learned professors of the Hebrew 
and Greek are maintained at the public expense, if the great 
body of the people are never to be the wiser for their labors? 
Perhaps it would have been as well, therefore, if the epithet 
“‘ stigmatized” had not been applied by the reviewer to the ex- 
pression of an honest opinion respecting the imperfection of the 
common version. 

On page 212 the reviewer says that he sees no reason why I 
should, in my translation of Ps. xviii. 2, 30, substitute the word 
‘shield for “ buckler.”?> Now I submit, that where there is 
one person who understands the meaning of the term ‘ buckler,” 
there are twenty who know what is meant by the more common 
word ‘shield.”’ 

Again he says that he prefers “mercy” to ‘ goodness,”’ in 
Ps. xxxvi. 5. But the original term 12M generally means goodness 
or kindness, without reference to the character of the object as 
miserable or guilty. In the verse referred to, the connection ob- 
viously requires the more general sense of the term. 

In respect to my translation of the term 71M) sometimes 
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** Lord” and sometimes “ Jehovah,” to which the reviewer ob- 
jects, I have in part explained my views in my Introduction, page 
53. I there say,—‘ As Jehovah is a proper name, and not a 
mere appellative, like the terms God and Lord, perhaps the strict 
rules of interpretation require that it should be always trans- 
lated by the same term. But as the same great Being is denoted, 
whether his name be translated ‘ the Lord,’ or ‘ Jehovah,’ I have 
thought it best, in many cases, not to alter the name to which the 
feelings of the devout have been $0 long accustomed.” Agreea- 
bly to these views, in passages not strictly devotional I have re- 
tained the exact rendering ‘ Jehovah,” as I have used it uni- 
formly in all the other books that I have translated, except the 
Psalms, which are so much used in devotion. So in the most 
devotional psalms, where a stress seems to be laid on the proper 
name of the Deity, such as Ps. xviii. 46, “ Jehovah is the living 
God”; Ps. viii. 1, ““O Jehovah, our Lord”; Ps. vii. 1, 3, “ O 
Jehovah, my God”; Ps. xvi. 2, “I have said to Jehovah, Thou 
art my Lord”; and similar passages, it appears to me that the 
proper name of the Deity ought to be retained. But to employ 
it in all cases for the sake of uniformity, without regard to the 
feelings and associations of the devout, would seem to be unwise. 

On page 213, the reviewer objects, that I sometimes translate 
the Hebrew term 0:Dw “* heaven,”’ and sometimes “ heavens.” I 
had a reason for it. The phrase, “‘ He that stiteth in heaven,” 
Ps. iil. 4, seemed to me more correct and congruous than if the 
plural had been used. But in Ps. viii. 1, “ Set thy glory above 
the heavens” seems to me, on rhetorical grounds, preferable to 
** Set thy glory above heaven.” 

Again, the reviewer objects that I sometimes translate the 
Hebrew verb 532 “ persecute”” and sometimes “ pursue.” Is 
it possible that the reviewer can have overlooked the fact, that 
the Hebrew term is often used in these significations, and in 
many others? (See Ges. Lex. ad verb.) Is it possible that he 
has forgotten, that in every language, and especially in a lan- 
guage having so limited a vocabulary as the Hebrew, the same 
word must often be represented by different English words, ac- 
cording to the connection in which it stands, and other consider- 
ations? Thus, in the first instance which the reviewer brings 
forward, in Ps. vii. 5, ‘* Let my adversary pursue and take me,” 
every one can see that ‘ persecute”? would be improper. But 
in verse 1, ** persecute”? seems to me better suited to the con- 
nection. So in Ps. lxix. 26, “ persecute” seems to be the proper 
word. So in Job xix. 28. The notion, that every Hebrew word 
must always be rendered by a single corresponding English term, 
is altogether indefensible. Thus, in Isaiah v. 11 the word above 
referred to is properly translated ‘ follow,” in the common ver- 
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sion :—‘* Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that 
they may follow strong drink.”? The reviewer’s ideas of “* con- 
sistency ” or ‘ uniformity,” if we understand them, and as he 
has illustrated them in his references to my renderings, would 
seem to require in this place a denunciation of woe on those 
who “persecute” or “pursue” strong drink. It may be 
well enough to mention, that to “run after” or “ pursue” is 
the primary signification of the Hebrew term, from which the 
rest naturally arose. 

Thus in regard to the Hebrew term which I have sometimes 
rendered “ nations,” sometimes ‘* kingdoms,” sometimes “ Gen- 
tiles,” etc., every one who will consult the passages referred to 
by the reviewer will see that I had a reason for the variety. 
** Nations” is no doubt the best rendering except in passages 
which from their connection require a different one. ‘Thus, in 
Ps. xviii. 43, to which the reviewer refers, — 


‘* Thou hast delivered me from the assaults of the nations, 
Thou hast made me the head of the kingdoms,’’ — 


having, agreeably to the laws of parallelism, and with the most 
distinguished critics, regarded DY as a noun of multitude denoting 
* nations,” I was bound to translate 0°11 by a term as nearly 
synonymous with ‘ nations” as possible. ‘To have repeated the 
word would have been rhetorically objectionable. Bishop Lowth 
in similar circumstances uses “ peoples,” which I think an ob- 
jectionable word. But in Ps. x. 16, which I render “ The Gen- 
tiles shall perish out of his land,” that is, the land of Palestine, 
who does not see that either of the words “ nations” or “ king- 
doms” would have been improper? In some places, where 
there is particular reference to the religion of foreign nations, for 
instance, Ps. cvi. 35, to which the reviewer refers, ‘* heathen” 
is probably the best term to be used, and I have used it. 

The reviewer next comments on the term “ underworld,” 
which I have used as the translation of the Hebrew ‘ixv’, Sheol. 
I was aware of the objection to the rendering ‘* underworld,” as 
a new word. But the difficulty was, that there was no English 
term corresponding to the original word. Hence Bishop Lowth 
in Isaiah xiv. translates the Hebrew “Sheol” by the Greek term 
“‘ Hades.” The reviewer thinks it best ‘to retain the Hebrew 
**Sheol.” The objection to both of them is, that the mere English 
reader cannot tell what they mean, and in some passages would not 
know any essential difference between going down to Sheol, or 
Hades, and going down to Joppa. The reviewer also observes, 
that he considers the phrase “‘ lower world” better than “ under- 
world.” The objection to “ lower world” is, that it is often 
used, in conversation and in books, to distinguish the surface of 
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the earth, the habitation of living men, from heaven, the dwelling- 
place of the just made perfect. In several passages ambiguity 
and error would arise from the use of the phrase “ lower world.” 
On the whole, as “ underworld,” though a new term, is com- 
posed of parts which make it universally intelligible, and as it 
expresses the meaning of the Hebrew word, I still think it the 
best which is to be had. The term “ grave” may be used well 
enough in some places, but in others it would mislead. It does 
not convey the exact meaning of the word, namely, a vast sub- 
terranean cavern where the spirits of all the dead were supposed 
by the ancient Hebrews to dwell together in a half-conscious, in- 


active state. ‘* Hell” expresses an idea which no scholar now - 


believes to be included in the original term. 

One more statement of the reviewer invites comment. He 
says, page 215, — ‘“* We observe a frequent change of tenses from 
the common reading, when no reason for the change is percepti- 
ble. As an example, take Ps. xviii. 25-28, where several cases 
occur in which the future tense of King James’s version is al- 
tered to the present, without benefit to the sense, and in express 
opposition to the future tense of the original.” ‘The reviewer 
has in this case, I think, shown inattention to the fact, that what 
is called the future tense in Hebrew is everywhere used to ex- 
press general truths, which have no relation to time, —a principle 
which is laid down in all Hebrew grammars with which I am ac- 
quainted.* A familiar instance of the usage referred to is in 
Prov. x. 1, in the common version, ** A wise son maketh a glad 
father”; where the Hebrew for “ maketh glad” is in the future 
tense. I think this usage occurs in Ps, xviii. 25-28, to which 
the reviewer refers, and am supported in this opinion by Martin 
Luther, Kuinoel, De Wette, and others. 

I might continue my remarks on other points alluded to by 
the reviewer, of less importance. But I will only add, that on 
all of those on which I have not commented he has his opinion 
and [have mine. The use of “my” in Ps. xviii. 39, and ‘ mine” 
in verse 48, may, however, be an exception. Some things on 
which the reviewer has remarked are to be decided by the taste 
or the ear. For his criticisms I thank him, especially as they 
have afforded me this opportunity for explaining the grounds of 
some of my renderings. 

Yours respectfully, 
Grorce R. Noyes. 





* See Conant’s Gesenius’s Grammar, p. 249, or his Rédiger’s Gesenius, 
p. 237. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Discourses on the Nature of Religion; and on Commerce and 
Business ; with some Occasional Discourses. By OrviLe 
Dewey, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, in New 
York. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 
388. 


Tuts volume completes the new edition of Dr. Dewey’s works. 
It is composed chiefly of practical discourses, and is thus a con- 
tinuation of the volume last noticed. We know not where to 
point to a series of moral and religious writings superior in com- 
pass and power to those contained in these three duodecimos. 
A happy unity connects all the constituent parts. The principles 
so clearly stated in the first volume are carried out to their prac- 
tical results in the discourses and orations that fill the second and 
third volumes. 

If we were to state the peculiar charm of Dr. Dewey’s style, 
we should say that it lies in the remarkable combination of collo- 
quial ease with depth of thought, and frequent pathos and solem- 
nity. He is never on stilts, but always perfectly at ease. The 
last time we listened to him, by one of those associations of ideas 
that sometimes force themselves upon the mind, his discourse 
made us think constantly of a majestic forest-tree, its trunk deep- 
ly rooted in the earth, its branches spreading a deep and solemn 
shade, whilst its boughs are swayed gently by the winds, and 
their leaves play with the breeze. 

The volume before us presents specimens of three depart- 
ments of composition,— sermons upon personal religion, dis- 
courses upon business morality, and addresses on various literary 
and ethical topics. We must confess our preference for the first 
department. Admirable as the other portions of the volume are, 
important in their subject and forcible in execution, we could 
part with them more easily than with the nine sermons that in- 
troduce the volume. Dr. Dewey is powerful in all that he does; 
but his greatness is chiefly in his power as a preacher. When 
he appeals to the soul before God in the name of Christ, with 
' the sanctions of the Gospel, he takes hold of the heart as few, if 
any, others now do. Yet we have no disposition to disparage his 
favorite idea of treating the common secular topics in their moral 
and religious bearings. ‘The discourses on trade and politics, 
and the orations on genius, industry, and art, are matchless in 
their own line, and must live with the permanent literature of the 
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land. We are not sorry to see that he has modified some of his 
early views upon the moral law of contracts. We cannot but 
wish that he had omitted the last paragraph of the discourse on 
slavery. To educate and free the slaves of the South in order 
to send them to California is, to say the least, a visionary and un- 
wise scheme. The South needs her agricultural laborers, and 
Christian humanity requires that all American citizens should 
have legal rights, and liberty to choose their residence, unless this 
liberty is forfeited by crime. A moral movement strong enough 
to educate the slaves for California would be strong enough to 
— their safe emancipation at home. May such a movement 
come! 

No respectable American library can be without Dr. Dewey’s 
volumes. Wherever his views are peculiarly his own, they are 
stated with a force and candor that must win the respect alike of 
theologian and reformer. O. 





Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, with Remarks on the 
Commentaries of Dr. McKnight, Professor Moses Stuart, 
and Professor Tholuck. By Rosert Hatpange, Esq. From 
the fifth Edinburgh Edition. New York: R. Carter. 8vo. 
pp. 746. 


Tuts work, from its having gone through five editions in Scot- 
land, and been thought worth reprinting in this country, appears 
to have met an existing demand. The author is a believer in 
plenary verbal inspiration. ‘* We should never forget,” he says, 
“‘ that, when we are explaining any expression of Scripture, we 
are treating of what are the very words of the Holy Ghost, as 
much as if they had been spoken to us by a voice from heaven. 
The profane rashness of many critics is much emboldened by the 
circumstance that men have been employed as the instruments of 
the Almighty in communicating his revelation. A sort of modi- 
fied inspiration only is granted to the Scriptures, and they are often 
treated as the words merely of those who were employed as 
penmen.” He regards the Epistle to the Romans, not as a 
friendly letter addressed to a particular body of men, primarily 
designed to answer a local and temporary purpose, and treating 
the great topics on which it touches in a popular manner, and in 
their relations to the object the writer had immediately in view, 
but as a well-digested system of Christian theology. “It is the 
only part of Scripture which contains a detailed and systematic 
exhibition of the doctrines of Christianity. The great truths 
which are embodied and inculcated in every other part of the 
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Bible are here brought together in a condensed and comprehen- 
sive form.” He is an old-fashioned Calvinist; and writes partly 
to counteract the alarming heresies of Professor Stuart. And, 
finally, he is a “grammar and dictionary ” interpreter of the 
Chalmers school. He thinks that reason must not attempt to 
modify what is called the plain meaning of the word of God; 
that is, the meaning which any man’s ignorance or prejudice 
makes plain to him; and so deeply is he convinced of the abso- 
lute truth of his own belief, that he is probably unconscious of the 
slightest exercise of carnal reason in adapting his interpretations 
to his creed, though he is keenly sensitive and fiercely intoler- 
ant of the same act in others. From these elements it is easy to 
calculate a Commentary on the Romans; and, so far as we have 
observed his course at several points, he has not been drawn from 
. the path thus indicated by any disturbing forces. The Apostle’s 
eloquent description of the prevalent corruption of the Gentile and 
the Jewish world, he interprets with as much strictness as if it 
were a legal document. ‘ The awful blindness and obstinacy of 
Arians and Socinians, in their explanations, or rather perversions, 
of the word of God,” as exemplified in their interpretations of 
chap. ix., ver. 5,—‘* Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever,”’ — meet with due ani- 
madvyersion. So uncompromising is his adherence to the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of Election, that the whole of the ninth chapter is to 
him as clear as daylight. He observes, with great simplicity, that 
‘“‘ there are few commentators who have not wavered in their ex- 
planation of this passage ” ; but he shows himself entirely superior 
to such amiable weakness. He makes no attempt to veil or sof- 
ten the harsh and repulsive features of his theological system. On 
the contrary, he seems to delight in exhibiting them in all their 
naked deformity, and calls the adoption, without question, of his 
interpretation, submission to the word of God. “It is better,’’ 
he says, ** to submit to the word of God on this and every other 
subject, taking it in its obvious import, than to be deterred from do- 
ing so on account of consequences, from the admission of which 
we may shrink back.” 

And for such theology as this there is yet a market. In- 
creasing liberality among the Calvinistic denominations has pro- 
duced a reaction upon a minority who desire to return to the 
original form and spirit of their faith, To those who occupy 
this wing of the Orthodox host, the book before us will afford 
much comfort ; and we cannot but hope that with some it may 
operate as a homeeopathic remedy. We do not, of course, 
allude to its quantity, but to the more recondite principle of that 
system of medicine, that the drug which produces the disease in 
a healthy constitution is its proper antidote after it has become 
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seated. We should suppose that so bald an exposition of a high 


Calvinistic belief would be enough to make some of its profes- 
sors pause. P. 












Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. In One Volume. By the 
Rev. T. D. Grece, M. A., Chaplain of St. Nicholas Within, 
Dublin. Second Edition. Dublin. 1847. 12mo. pp. xx. 
and 452. 































THESE thoughts are free indeed, — far enough from any doc- 
trinal latitudinarianism, — but in a style quite beyond the limits of 
clerical decorum, to say nothing of Christian temper. Mr. Gregg 
is full of Irish valor, and shakes his pen at every opponent, as if 
it were a shillelah, and treads the theological arena as if it were 
Donnybrook Fair. He calls Peel traitor and apostate, Welling- 
ton a mere upper-servant, —a chief man-butcher of the state, 
Macaulay a blockhead, and Whately a learned curmudgeon. His 
good opinion of himself is in proportion to his contempt for all 
who cross his path. He modestly says, —‘* At the head of all 
false religions stands Popery. I show how to eradicate it.” He 
says, —‘“*I have completely revolutionized the mode of conduct- 
ing the Roman Catholic controversy.” 

The book is written to remove from Ireland the one great evil 
by one sovereign remedy. Popery is the evil, and the Church of 
England is the remedy. 

The author’s position is somewhat peculiar. Although he dedi- 
cates his book to the younger D’Israeli, he is no Puseyite, but a 
Low-Churchman. He regards Joseph Mede as “ the profoundest 
of divines and wisest of men,” looks upon the Book of Revelation 
as the great arsenal of anti-Papal artillery, and finds the Pope of 
Rome in every ugly beast in the prophecies. He thinks much of 
Episcopal government, but values it chiefly as a safeguard of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, and ridicules the Tractarian notion of magi- 
cal grace transmitted through an official succession. He looks 
upon the emancipation of the Catholics as the worst of mis- 
takes, as even a heinous sin, and regards the Maynooth grant as 
a like abomination. He claims for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church dominion over Ireland, and denounces Papacy as a foul 
infringement upon the faith and polity which St. Patrick brought 
to the green isle. Yet, stickler as he is for the English system 
of united church and state, he expresses much sympathy for the 
Independent party, quotes Milton with honor, and thinks “ that 
Cromwell should have a statue.” 

His remedial policy for Ireland would probably set very ill 
upon the stomach of the nation. He says, as he goes on to state 
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his six measures of relief, — “ Again, then, I cry, Hurrah for 
radical reform!” His measures are a board of commissioners 
for regulating and improving the condition of the working classes, 
another board for colonizing waste lands, the repeal of the poor 
law, a special board of commissioners for promoting Christian 
knowledge and discouraging vice, another for the regulation of 
factory labor, another for the religious instruction of the Irish in 
their native language. All these measures are to be carried out 
upon the great idea of the development of the Anglican principle 
of a united church and state, so far as practicable without re- 
sorting to physical force to make proselytes. 

With the author of this book we can have very little sympathy, 
although we are glad to see here and there traces of true human- 
ity through his rough and bullying style. His bark is evidently 
worse than his bite. We have to thank him for an original, en- 
tertaining, and somewhat instructive book. But, alas! poor Ire- 
land needs far other physicians. Simple justice and humanity in 
her rulers and land-owners would do more than any change of 
ecclesiastical policy. Let the nominal Christians who control 
Ireland make more account of the Christ of the New Testament, 
and less of their creeds and ceremonies, and the good work 
would be done. A little of the tendency which Mr. Gregg brands 
as Unitarian sadduceeism would not be amiss among English and 
Irish lords and prelates. He says, — “ Unitarians of all shades, 
within and without the Church, are eloquent and zealous as to 
the vast importance of keeping the commandments of God, of 
studying the chapter on the Mount, and the book of Proverbs.” 
Such Unitarianism never ruined any nation, and never can. 

0. 





Conversations in Rome: between an Artist, a Catholic, and a 
Critic. By Witttam Exxrery Caannine. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 12mo. 1847. pp. 141. 

A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butter, late Fanny Kem- 
BLE. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1847. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp- 136, 171. 


Mr. Cuannin@’s book is a lively, spirited sketch, as it were a 
line-engraving, of Rome,— Rome as it appears in the world of 
the imagination and to the eye of thought, as its antique treasures 
of building and art impress a rich fancy, and the on-goings in its 
streets strike a keen observation. It is done with as neat a skill 
to the reader’s mind, as to the bodily vision could be the painter’s 
drawings, from different sides, of the “eternal city.” There is 
good judgment shown in our author’s taking this threefold po- 
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sition to examine his many-sided subject. Every page is de- 
scriptive, and shows some picturesque section of manners, archi- 
tecture, the wonders of the canvas or the marble. The merit of 
the work is not in the profundity of its reflections, or in any ear- 
nestness of aim, or important convictions expressed in it; but it 
is artistical, ‘‘ Myself,” though assuming the part of the Catho- 
lic, being apparently in fact more in that of the Artist. But, 
taking it for what it is, instead of asking what it is not, we ac- 
cept it as a pleasant contribution to our healthful light literature, 
and question whether so good a portrait of Rome is anywhere 
else so distinctly presented in so small a frame. 

Mrs. Butler’s work occupies the same general ground with the 
*¢ Conversations,” but is, in style and character, of a widel 
different stamp. That, as we have said, is a sketch, well- 
marked, though superficial. This is a picture glowing with all 
the varied coloring of genius. In that a few cold strokes clearly 
disclose the objects of the author’s interest, in this they are 
clothed with the life-like touches which the richest word-painting 
can command. The former presents continually the artist’s 
hand, the latter overflows with the uncalculating enthusiasm of 
the heart. That bears but faint traces of any earnest thought or 
strong sympathy, this is evidently the result of an intensely 
working mind, suggests, as it records, much reflection, and 
breathes a warm spirit of humanity. We confess we have been 
too much interested in and moved by the * Year of Consolation” 
to join in the harsh criticism which we have seen applied to it. 
There is perhaps too much exposure of the author’s own wounded 
heart, but the wealth also laid bare of lofty feeling, which has no 
merely private importance, should be some atonement for the 
error. And any one who has had deep experiences will know 
how hard it is to repress the inmost thoughts and emotions they 
create, and how, even when repressed, these will unconsciously 
tinge what is meant only for the expression of universal truth. 
And to us such language as that in the sonnet on page 119 of the 
second volume needs no excuse for any supposable personality 
it may contain. It is but the holier and more beautiful therefor. 
Mrs. Butler uses occasionally terms and epithets which to some 
may savor of boldness and want of delicacy ina woman. And 
in truth, with more of the feminine than belongs to most women, 
there seems to be something of the man, of masculine energy 
and roughness, in her composition. But a free use of the vocab- 
ulary, such as she has made, to give to things their right names 
is not apt to offénd us in any writer, nor does it seem, when we 
consider it, to be properly the privilege of one sex. At least we 
will maintain that she has given us a book of imaginative bril- 
liancy, of intellectual power, and of cordial sincerity, if not al- 
ways of perfect wisdom or good taste. B. 
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Characteristics of Men of Genius; a Series of Biographical, 
Historical, and Critical Essays, selected, by permission, 
chiefly from the North American Review. Boston: Otis, 
Broaders, & Co. 1847. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 316, 317. 


Tuoveu the title-page of these volumes contains the name of an 
American, as well as of a London, publishing firm, the selection 
was made by the English editor, and the work printed in London. 
Three of the Essays are taken from the Dial, the rest from the 
North American Review. In making the selection, the editor, as 
he informs us in his Preface, has endeavoured to secure a sort of 
“unity,” confining himself within a certain range of topics 
treated with a degree of “similarity,” though bearing the stamp 
of the ‘ different individualities of the writers.” The articles are 
distributed into four groups, the first embracing ‘ Ecclesiastics,”’ 
of whom we have three, — Gregory the Seventh, Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits, and Blaise Pascal; the second, ‘ Poets,” 
comprising Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Lord Byron, Goe- 
the, Scott, Wordsworth, and the “ Poets of Germany ” ; the third, 
* Artists,” — Michael Angelo and Canova; the fourth, ‘ States- 
men,” — Machiavelli, Louis the Ninth, and Peter the Great. Un- 
doubtedly there are articles in the different journals of our country 
which possess merit superior to that of some of the “ Essays” here 
given ; yet, taking into view the professed ‘ guiding principle ” of 
the compiler, we should say that the pieces were well chosen 
and the arrangement good, and as our Reviews are comparatively 
little read in England, the publication, as stated in the Preface, 
will there appear a “ complete novelty.” L. 





A Dedication to Woman. Being Discourses delivered to the 
Unitarian Society, Newhall Hill, Birmingham. By Joun 
Green. London: J. Chapman. 1847. 12mo. pp. 184. 


Discourses full of the Christian spirit, serious, affectionate, 
Scriptural,—the first two delivered on Easter Sunday, and 
treating of the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, — the third 
*‘ occasioned by the death of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.,” giving 
evidence how wide was the influence he exerted, and how deep 
the regret felt at his early removal, abroad as well as at home, — 
the fourth a Christmas sermon,—the next two on the * Educa- 
tion of Woman,” — the seventh on “ Nonconformity and Moral 
Reformation,” —and the eighth on “ Persecution and Christian- 
ity,” having reference to the ‘“* Lady Hewley Appeal.” That 
the earnest desire expressed by the author in the Preface, that 
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the publication may do good, will be fulfilled, we cannot doubt. 
We like the dedication of the volume to ** Woman,” to whose 


quick sensibilities and kindling sympathies religion never appeals 
in vain. L. 





The Silent Pastor ; or Consolations for the Sick. By Tuomas 


Sap.er, Ph.D. London: Chapman, Brothers. 1847. 12mo. 
pp. 128. 


Tuts little volume consists of a discourse, or short treatise, on 
“the Christian View of Sickness,” which is truly Christian, of 
prayers, several of which are taken from the old divines, a selec- 
tion from the Psalms, and twenty-seven hymns, several of which, 
possessing peculiar merit, will, we doubt not, be new to most 
readers of the manual. The author speaks like one who has had 
experience on the subject of which he treats, — speaks, we should 
say, from a full heart, — and has furnished a companion for the 
sick room which will meet a want often felt, of something to 


*‘ soothe, purify, and elevate the mind” in hours of weariness 
and pain. L. 





The Church Member’s Manual of Ecclesiastical Principles, 
Doctrine, and Discipline ; presenting a Systematic View of 
the Structure, Polity, Doctrines, and Practices of Christian 
Churches, as taught in the Scriptures. By Wi tiiam Cro- 
WELL. With an erg Essay by Henry J. Riprey, 


D. D. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1847. 12mo. 
pp. 276. 


Tus book places the Baptist denomination before the public, 
in many respects, in a favorable light. That portion of it which 
treats of the organization and discipline of churches, which it 
represents as based on the free principles of Congregationalism, 
commends itself as reasonable and Christian. In regard to the 
formation, rights, and duties of a church, and the appointment, 
authority, and functions of ministers, the views it offers are such, 
in the main, as we should suppose an intelligent person, who 
had never heard of bishops, priests, and a divinely appointed suc- 
cession, would derive from the reading of the New Testament. 
That part which relates to doctrines and usages peculiar to Bap- 
tists will be found interesting and useful to them, and will afford 
desirable information to others. Such a book was wanted ; and 
the truly catholic spirit in which it is written will undoubtedly 
contribute to its circulation. M. 
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Historical Annals of Dedham, from its Settlement in 1635 to 
1837. By Herman Mann. Dedham: H. Mann. 1847. 
8vo. pp. 136. 


Tus is a modest performance, written, as such works should 
be, in a plain and simple style, and embodying a great deal of 
information, valuable as illustrating the character and habits of 
the early settlers of New England, and especially interesting to 
those in any way connected with the place to which it relates. 
It is the fruit of much research among old as well as more recent 
records, and its fidelity in regard to facts and dates, we believe, 
may be implicitly relied on. L. 





Poems. - By Greorce H. Catvert. Boston: William D. Tick- 
nor & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 125. 


THESE poems rise to about the average merit of the poetry 
of the day. The good conceptions in them are not often ex- 
pressed in the best taste. Indeed, the imaginative faculty in our 
author does not seem equal to a just embodiment of his some- 
times vigorous sentiment. His translations we like better than 
his originals. The execution in the former rises more above 
mediocrity, and shows signs of spirit and power. B. 





The Peace Manual; or, War and its Remedies. By GEorcE 
C. Becxwitn. Boston: American Peace Society. 1847. 
18mo. pp. 252. 


Tuts Manual contains, in a condensed and convenient form, 
the most important facts and arguments on the “ physical evils of 
war,” the “ moral evils of war,” and the “remedies for war.” 
Its author, the well-known Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, is a temperate as well as decided advocate of the great 
cause of peace, confining himself strictly to the question of in- 
ternational war, and offering a cumulative argument against it of 
the fairest and strongest kind. Useful at all times, such an argu- 


e © . . ef 
ment cannot fail to be particularly so at this crisis. H. 





Memoirs of Madame de Staél, and of Madame Roland. By L. 
Maria Cuaitp, Author of Philothea, etc. A new Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1847. 
12mo. pp. 248. 
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Tuts reprint, which forms the thirteenth number of Francis 
& Co.’s “ Cabinet Library of Choice Prose and Poetry,” requires 
no other notice from us than the bare mention of its title, the 
merits of the work being already fully known and appreciated. 


L. 





The Claim of Ireland. A Sermon delivered in Renshaw 
Street Chapel, Liverpool, March 7, 1847. With an Appendix 


on the Fast. By Joun Hamitton Tom. London. 1847. 
12mo. pp. 44. 


Sermon on the Death of the Rev. J. Johns, Minister to the Poor 
in Liverpool, occasioned by Fever contracted in his Attend- 
ance on the destitute Sick, preached in Renshaw Street Chap- 


el, on Sunday, July 4, 1847. By the Rev. J. H. Tuom. 
Liverpool. 1847. 12mo. pp. 12. 


A Discourse on the Necessity of Providing an Enlightened Ed- 
ucation for the Christian Ministry; with some Observations 
on the Comparative Merits of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other Places of Collegiate Instruction. By 
Epmunp Keit, M. A. London. 1846. 8vo. pp. 30. 


Doing before Believing. A Discourse delivered at the Anni- 
versary of the Derby Academy, in Hingham, May 19, 1847. 
By W. H. Furness, Pastor of the First Congregational Uni- 


tarian Church in Philadelphia. New York. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 20. 


The Son of Man Cometh. A Discourse preached before the So- 
ciety of the Cambridgeport Parish, Sunday, May 30, 1847. 
By Wituram H. Furness, Pastor of the Unitarian Society, 
Philadelphia. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1847. 8vo. pp. 22. 


Hereditary Depravity (the Condition of Man) involving no 
Personal Guilt. A Sermon preached at Sherburne, June 6, 
1847. By R. C. Stone, Pastor of the First Congregational 


Church (Unitarian), Sherburne. Boston: B. H. Greene. 
1847. 8vo. pp. 12. 


A Discourse delivered in the First Church in Boston, before the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, June 7, 1847, 
being the CCIXth Anniversary. By Wittiam P. Lunt, Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in Quincy. Boston. 
1847. 8vo. pp. 35. 

Two Sermons preached in the First Church in Plymouth, Mass., 


Sunday, July 4, 1847. By Greorce W. Brices. Plymouth. 
Svo. pp. dl. 
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The Minister and the Age. A Sermon preached at the Ordina- 
tion of Rev. Frederick R. Newell, as an Evangelist, in the 
Meetinghouse of the Cambridgeport Parish, August 1, 1847. 
By Rev. Rurus P. Srespins, of Meadville, Penn. Boston : 
J. Munroe & Co. 1847. 8vo. pp. 24. 


An Oration delivered before the Authorities of the City of Bos- 
ton, at the Celebration of the Declaration of Independence, 
July 5, 1847. By Tuomas G. Cary. Boston. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 38. 


A Treatise on Religion and Christianity, Orthodoxy and Ra- 
tionalism; an Appeal to the Common-sense of all who like 
Truth better than Error. By Frevericxk Muncu. Boston: 
B. H. Greene. 1847. 12mo. pp. 88. 


In his sermon preached in behalf of the Irish, for whom con- 
tributions were made in the chapels of Liverpool, Mr. Thom 
traces the present condition of Ireland, alike in its physical and 
its social aspects, to the treatment which for seven centuries she 
has received from England. By a series of historical references, 
chosen with discrimination and presented with striking effect, he 
shows that ‘* the nation which appeals to our compassions is not 
voluntarily wedded to weakness, and of her own will sunk for 
ever in moral death.” In his remarks on the fast appointed by 
the government on account of the famine, he exposes the 
false and immoral views of the Divine Providence involved in 
the idea, that this particular calamity is a judgment upon the na- 
tion for its general iniquity, rather than a natural consequence of 
the special sins of certain classes. — His discourse on the death of 
the late excellent and beloved minister to the poor in Liverpool 
seems to us like the unstudied, and yet admirably couched, ex- 
pression of the feelings which must have been awakened in the 
supporters of a mission that had proved so costly. In them and 
in himself Mr. Thom seeks to deepen the convictions of faith and 
duty which may still sustain the work to which their friend ** gave 
all that he had, even his own life.”” — Along with the above we are 
happy also to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Kell’s appropriate 
discourse, delivered in London, “on occasion of the annual 
collection for the Academy connected with the Old General 
Baptists,” and afterwards to his own congregation at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, “in behalf of the Manchester New College.” 
The remarks on the state of Oxford and Cambridge are un- 
doubtedly called for, though they will probably be little heeded 
in quarters whence a remedy to existing evils and abuses must 
come, if it come at all. The notices, in part historical, of the 
Institution founded in 1794, by the ** Unitarian or Old General 
Baptists”; of University College, London; of the academy 
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‘“* known as Coward College, so long formerly under the care 
of the Rev. T. Belsham,” now removed to the vicinity of Uni- 
versity College; and of Manchester New College, add great- 
ly to the value of the pamphlet. — Mr. Furness, in his Derby 
lecture, maintains that there is an insensible education of the 
heart continually going on under the laws of Providence, and 
that this is better than the education of the intellect, better than 
opinions ; “suffering and oppressed humanity” is awakening 
men’s sympathies, is “ beginning to pierce through the thick 
walls of sectarianism”; thus, and “in all ways,” God is 
‘“‘showing” to man “ what is good” (part of the text); doing 
goes before believing. Such, so far as it can be stated in few 
words, which give no idea of the richness of language and glow- 
ing expression of the original, is the general strain of the lecture, 
which concludes with a forcible appeal to a sense of justice and 
mercy in the hearers on the subjects of war and slavery. — The 
doctrine of the discourse concerning the Coming of the Son of 
Man is, not that Christ is to come especially in the “ judgment 
hour of the individual,” or hour of death, but he comes with the 
“truth of God speaking” in our hearts, “ discoursing of those 
things which belong to our eternal peace”; if we open our 
hearts and are on the watch, always ‘ready for the coming of 
truth,” it will come and dwell with us and in us, revealing to us 
‘a new beauty,” and leading us farther and farther “into the 
kingdom of heaven.” The application is here again made to the 
subjects of war and slavery. — Mr. Stone does not suppose that the 
‘* constitutional tendencies of man are entirely evil,” but that the 
‘* moral constitution ” of the race was changed by the “ first sin,” 
and so “‘ hereditary depravity ” may be affirmed of all the descend- 
ants of Adam ; a doctrine which it is the purpose of his discourse 
to sustain and illustrate. — All parties will not be pleased with the 
whole of Mr. Lunt’s Artillery Election discourse, yet none will 
deny that it has the merit of vigorous thought, and is open, man- 
ly, and independent. ‘ Force, Reason, Love,” are his topics, — 
the first represented by “the military,” the second expressing 
itself in law, understood in the largest sense, and the third con- 
stituting the ‘ foundation principle of Christianity.” The first is 
the lowest agent or principle, the second rises above it, and the 
third is the highest of all; though all are legitimate, and, in the 
present condition of the world, necessary. Their several prov- 
inces and relations are clearly defined and illustrated by Mr. 
Lunt, who brings to the support of his views arguments drawn 
from the general constitution of human nature and from history. — 
Mr. Briggs, in his Fourth of July sermons, following “ the gush 
of feeling more than logical rule,” speaks in his usual fresh and 
glowing style of the great Christian law of love, and with it com- 
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pares the action of our Revolutionary fathers, which he cannot 
wholly approve in regard to slavery, and the action of the nation 
at the present day, which is far more indefensible : all great and 
noble works, however, he says, proceed by gradual and slow 
steps, and we must not lose patience, but, while we do not cease 
to labor for particular reforms, must do our best to purify the 
world from that “ general selfishness” in which, lying ‘* deeper” 
than “laws,” slavery and war have their origin. The ser- 
mons are such as befitted the day. — Mr. Stebbins’s sermon pre- 
sents us with a specimen of plain, strong preaching. We like 
its doctrines, in the main, respecting the authority of Christ and 
the demands of the present age upon the ministry ; its earnestness, 
sincere and direct, without a particle of fanaticism ; its style, 
clear yet ornate. Now and then, under each head of discourse, 
we fall upon a statement that we should hesitate to accept in 
an unmitigated form, but the concluding remarks contain ample 
qualification of what precedes. We should rejoice if there were 
more such preaching. We must enter our protest, however, 
against Mr. Stebbins’s method of making up a text, by frag- 
ments of verses arranged to suit his purpose ; any thing may be 
made out of Scripture in this way. 

Mr. Cary’s oration is marked by a high tone of moral feeling, 
which he brings to the discussion of different questions possess- 
ing a peculiar interest at the present moment, — as the Mexican 
war, with the policy and acts which led to it, danger to the 
Union, and, incidentally, slavery and others. Such attestations 
to the principles of a sound patriotism and an immutable moral- 
ity, uttered on an occasion of such deep significance to the whole 
American people as the return of their great national festival for 
Independence, are encouraging symptoms, and cannot prove 
wholly fruitless. — Mr. Munch’s pamphlet should not have been 
called a “‘ Treatise.” Itis a statement rather of the views of the 
‘‘ German rationalists,”— or we might say, perhaps, a sort of 
panegyrical oration upon them, — quite thorough-going, stripping 
Christianity wholly of the miraculous and supernatural, and indulg- 
ing in visions of the “ good and beautiful” results which are to 
attend the final triumph of “* Reason.” The author does not ap- 
pear to be overburdened with modesty, and would do well to 
write with a little more discrimination. The impression left on 
the mind of the unlearned reader of the pamphlet, if such it finds, 
would be, that the German rationalists, Paulus, Strauss, and the 
rest, are all of one mind as well as one heart, — that all critical 
questions are now, at last, settled to the satisfaction of all but a 
few ‘ superstitious old fools.” We apprehend that it is not ex- 
actly so. We do not think that much harm or much good will 
come from the publication. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record. — The number of ministerial changes which it 
falls to us now to notice is even larger than usual ;— some occasion- 
ed by the feeble health of the late incumbents; others, as we learn, 
by inattention or inability on the part of congregations in regard to 
the minister’s salary. Both these causes, and all causes which produce 
a speedy dissolution of the pastoral tie, we lament, though complaint and 
grief are of little avail. — Rev. Dr. Dewey has relinquished all care of 
the church of the Messiah in New York, carrying out in full an 
arrangement partially adopted a year since ; but will preach to the con- 
gregation three months in the winter. The society are anxious to 
settle a successor. — Rev. Mr. Lord of Milwaukie, Wis., has retired from 
the ministry; the congregation do not, however, wish to dispose of 
their meetinghouse, as has been gratuitously asserted in one of the re- 
ligious journals of the day, but are seeking a future supply of their 

ulpit. — Rev. Mr. Palfrey has closed his connection with the church in 
Begasiabas. — Rev. Mr. Moseley has resigned his charge of the church 
in Scituate.— Rev. Mr. Kinsley has left the people at Marshfield. — Rev. 
Mr. Gale has left Norton. — Rev. Mr. Farley has closed his engagement 
at Norwich, Conn. — Rev. Mr. Rice has left Mendon. — Rev. Mr. Fos- 
dick of Boston has given notice to the Hollis Street society that he 
shall terminate his connection with them at the expiration of six months. 
— Rev. Mr. Niles, recently pastor of the Second Unitarian society in 
Lowell, has, since the appearance of our last number, resigned his minis- 
try in that place, been installed over the First Congregational church in 
Belfast, Me., and, by a most unexpected providence, been called away 
from all earthly labors to service in a higher world. 

In contrast with such examples of the mutability of clerical life in 
this country, we copy a paragraph which has met our eye in the 
London Inquirer for July 3, 1847. Mr. Turner resigned the charge 
of the pulpit at Newcastle a few years ago, and had previously been 
aided by a colleague, but his strength till old age was given to the 
people with whom he had settled in his youth. 


“Rev. Witt1am Turner. This venerable gentleman, now in the 
86th year of his age, officiated once more, on Sunday week, in his old 
pulpit in Hanover-Square Chapel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which he first 
occupied in the year 1782! He used no spectacles, nor had his voice lost 
any thing of its wonted force or fulness. e have before stated, we be- 


lieve, that Mr. Turner is the son and grandson, father and grandfather, of a 
Nonconformist minister.” 


We hear of the establishment of Unitarian preaching where it has 
not before been maintained, as well as of its interruption in some other 
places in consequence of the loss of a minister or other temporary cir- 
cumstances. There is now preaching every Sunday in the new town 
of Lawrence on the Merrimac, and in Upton, Mass. ; and arrangements 
are in progress that will probably produce a similar result in West 
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Newton and in Melrose, both near Boston. — The efforts of the Unitarian 
society in Hartford, Conn., to place themselves beyond all financial em- 
barrassment deserve honorable mention. Being burdened by a debt in- 
curred by the erection of their meetinghouse, they proposed to raise 
$10,000 among themselves for its reduction, $8000 of which, when 
we-last heard, were already secured, and probably the whole at this 
time ; besides a further subscription of $2300 for the purchase of an 
organ.— The meetinghouse which the congregation under the care of 
Rev. Mr. Waterston are building in Bedford Street in this city is nearly 
completed, and will be dedicated in a few weeks. — The meetinghouse 
into which the society now worshipping in Purchase Street will remove, 
on the corner of Harrison Avenue and Beach Street, is rapidly advancing 
towards its completion. The corner-stone of this edifice was laid on the 
3d of May, when the services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Coolidge. 
— The Indiana Street Congregational society, formerly ‘‘ the Church 
of the Warren Street Chapel,” are also proceeding in the erection of 
their house of worship; the corner-stone of which was laid June 17, 
the services being conducted by Rev. Messrs. Fox, Huntington, and 
Barnard. 

We are glad to learn that the foundation of a ministry at large has 
been laid in Salem, Mass. Through the munificence of a lady of that 
city, Mr. John Ball, a layman long devoted to the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, has been employed to visit the friendless and des- 
titute, with a particular view to aiding them in the care and training of 
their children. The result of his labors, we learn, is such as gives 
proof of their value.— Mr. Peter Betsch, late of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, has, in consequence of a physical infirmity which, he 
fears, would hinder his usefulness as a preacher, undertaken the 
work of a colporteur in Western Pennsylvania and the neighbouring 
States. It will be his object to sell or bestow Unitarian buoks and 
pamphlets, with other valuable works, in that part of the country. 
Other persons, we are told, contemplate engaging in the same employ- 
ment in other sections of the Union. 





Meadville Theological School.—'The Anniversary Exercises at the 
close of the third year since the commencement of this institution were 
attended in the Chapel of Divinity Hall on Thursday, July 1, 1847; an 
examination of the several classes in the studies of the past year having 
taken place on the previous day, and the anniversary sermon having 
been preached in the evening by Elder J. E. Church. The Disserta- 
tions were read by members of the Middle and Senior classes, as fol- 
lows : — Middle Class: ** Advantages of the Study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,’’— Charles M. Taggart, Ky. ; ‘* Martin Luther,’’ — Rush R. Ship- 
pen, Pa.; ‘‘ English Versions of the Bible,’’— Noah Michael, Ohio ; 
‘¢ Christ a Dependent Being,’’— Samuel McKown, Ohio ; “‘ 1 John v. 7,”’ 
— Evan W. Humphrey, Ohio ; ‘‘ The Samaritan Pentateuch,’’ — James 
Elliott, Ohio; ‘* Sunday Schools,’? William Cushing, Mass. ; ‘‘ The 
Character of Balaam,’’ — Alvin Coburn, Vt. ; ‘‘ Peter’s Sermon on the 
Day of Pentecost,’ — Nathaniel O. Chaffee, Mass. ; ‘‘ Religious Lib- 
erty,’’ — Liberty Billings, Me. ; ‘‘ Critical Editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment,’? — Stillman Barber, Mass. Senior Class: ‘‘ The Characteristics 
of Effective Preaching,’’— Daniel Boyer, Pa, ; ‘* Piety in a Minister,’ — 
Peter Betsch, N. Y.; ‘* Moral Reforms and the Ministry,’’ — George 
S. Ball, Mass. 
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The exhibition appears to have given gratification to all who were 
present. ‘The condition of the School is in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. There has been a constant increase of pupils. ‘The first year 
there were only nine; the second year, twenty-three ; the third year, 
thirty-two ; and there is reason to expect that the three classes next year 
will contain forty. The Library has also been steadily increased. The 
present number of volumes, many of them very valuable, is 3000; be- 
sides 1200 volumes of text-books. The institution is free from debt, 
and, through the liberality of its friends, is gradually accumulating 
funds for the endowment of professorships and the erection of suitable 
buildings. It has received an act of incorporation from the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, is placed by this charter under the care of a ae of 
Trustees, and in respect to both its literary and financial interests ap- 
pears to be under efficient management. 








Cambridge Divinity School.— The thirty-first Annual Visitation of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University took place on Friday, July 
16, 1847. The exercises were attended in the College Chapel, Pres- 
ident Everett presiding. Prayers were offered by Professors Francis and 
Noyes, and three, of four, hymns written for the occasion by members 
of the graduating class, were sung by the class. ‘The number of grad- 
uates this year was twelve ; one of them, however, Mr. William A. P. 
Dillingham, to whom had been assigned as the subject of his disserta- 
tion —‘‘ Justice and Mercy in the Divine Character,’’? was necessarily 
absent. The other performances were as follows : —‘* Has Christiani- 
ty the Elements of a System? ’? — Mr. William R. Alger; ‘‘ Milton as 
a Theologian,’? — Mr. Rufus H. Bacon; ‘* What constitutes one a 
Christian Minister? ’? — Mr. Samuel] F. Clark ; *‘ The Vehement and 
Calm Modes of Preaching compared,’’ — Mr. Oliver J. Fernald ; ‘‘ The 
Origin and Character of Allegorical Interpretation,’’— Mr. Arthur B. 
Fuller; ‘‘ The Clergy and Reform,’’ — Mr. Thomas W. Higginson ; 
‘‘'The Bible and Science,’? — Mr. Henry J. Hudson; ‘* The Desi 
and Character of the Epistle to the Hebrews,’? —Mr. Francis B. 
Knapp; ‘‘Christ’s Treatment of Sin,’’— Mr. Frederick N. Knapp; 
‘*The Religion of Forms and the Religion of Faith,’’— Mr. George 
Osgood ; ‘‘ The Preacher’s Views of Sin, as affecting his Preaching,’? — 
Mr. Grindall Reynolds. The number of persons present at these exer- 
cises was larger than in former years, the chapel being entirely filled. 
We regret only one circumstance in the arrangements made for this 
annual Visitation. We wish that the nature of the subjects assigned, or 
the treatment of them by the writers, permitted more evidence to be 
given of the professional learning acquired in the School. If a larger 
number of the dissertations were strictly theological in their character, 
the exhibition would approach more nearly to what we conceive it 
should be. 

After the usual dinner in Harvard Hall, the Alumni of the School 
met for the annual business, the attendance before the public exercises 
having been too small to allow of its transaction then. Rev. Convers 
Francis, D. D., was chosen President of the Association, in the place of 
Dr. Noyes, who declined a reélection ; Rev. Ralph Sanger, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Rev. Chandler Robbins, Secretary; Rev. Messrs. Newell, 
Muzzey, and Ware, Committee of Arrangements. Rev. Mr. Robbins of 
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Boston offered a resolution expressing the sense entertained by his 
brethren of the gifts and virtues and services of the late Rev. W. B. O. 
Peabody, D. D., which was unanimously adopted by the Alumni rising. 
Rev. George W. Burnap of Baltimore, Md., was chosen Second Preacher 
for the next year. Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston, who would in course 
be First Preacher, asked leave to resign the appointment, in consequence 
of his probable absence from this part of the country. After one unsuc- 
cessful balloting, it was voted that Mr. Burnap be considered as First 
Preacher, and Dr. Parkman Second Preacher, for the year 1848. The 
meeting was then dissolved, as the hour had arrived for the delivery 
of the Annual Address before the Alumni; which was given by Rev. 
George R. Noyes, D. D., of Cambridge, on the Causes of the Alleged 
Decline of Interest in Critical Theology. 

The Annual Discourse before the graduating class of the Divinity 
School was delivered on Sunday evening, July 11, 1847, by Rev. Mr. 
May, of Syracuse, N. Y., from Romans xii. 2. 





Ordinations and Installations. — Rev. Sera Sattmarsn, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was ordained over the Unitarian Society in Wunpsor, 
Vt., July 28, 1847. The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Gray of 
Boston, from 1 Corinthians i. 2; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Mr. Crosby of Charlestown, N. H.; the Charge was given by 
Rey. Mr. Barrett of Boston; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Ware of Cambridge ; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Pope 
of Kingston ; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Forbes of Chester, 
Vt., Pope of Kingston, and Newell of Pomfret, Vt. 

Rev. Freverick Ricuarps Newe tt, a graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School, was ordained as an Evancetist (with a view to 
his preaching for the present in Pomrret, Vt.) in the meetinghouse of 
the Cambridgeport Parish, on Sunday evening, August 1, 1847. The 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Stebbins of Meadville, from 2 Tim- 
othy iv. 2, 3,4; iii. i, 5; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Pierce of Brookline ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Clarke of 
Boston ; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Newell of Cam- 
bridge ; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Whitney of Brighton, 
and Clarke of Boston. 

Rev. Marx A. H. Nixes, late of Lowell, was installed over the 
First Congregational Society in Betrast, Me., August 11, 1847. The’ 
Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston, from 1 Timothy 
i. 15; the Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. Cole of Hal- 
lowell, Me. ; the Right Hand of Fellowship was given by Rev. Mr. 
Judd of Augusta, Me.; the Charge, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler of ‘l'opsham, 
Me. ; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell ; and the 
other services, by Rev. Messrs. Wheeler and Judd. 

Rev. Georce Muritto Barrot, of Portland, Me., a graduate of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as Pastor of the First Con- 
= Church and Society in Lancaster, Mass., August 11, 1847. 

he Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Bartol of Boston, from John 
xiv.6; the Prayer of Ordination was offered by Rev. Mr. Allen of 
Northboro’ ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester ; 
the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Thayer of Beverly ; and 
the other services, by Rev. Messrs. White of Littleton, Hale of Wor- 
cester, arid Frothingham of Salem. 
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Rev. Georce Fazer Cuark, of Dublin, N. H., a graduate of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as an Evancetist (with a 
special view to his preaching in Charlemont and the immediate vicinity) 
at CuarLemont, Mass., August 11, 1847. The Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston, from 2 Timothy iii. 7; the Prayer of 
Ordination was offered by Rev. Mr. Field of Charlemont; the Charge 
was given by Rev. Mr. Brown of Brattleboro’, Vt.; the Right Hand of 
Fellowship by Rev. Mr. M’Intyre of Brattleboro’, Vt.; and the other 
services, by Rev. Messrs. Everett of Northfield, Nightingale of Cabot- 
ville, and Stearns of Rowe. 





Dedication. — The meetinghouse erected by the Unitarian Society 
of Ware, Mass., was dedicated June 30, 1847. The Sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, from Genesis xxviii. 17 ; 
the Dedicatory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester ; and 
the other services were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Nute and Wilson, 
of Petersham, and Tilden of Concord, N. H. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Harvard University. — The annual Commencement at Cambridge was 
attended on Wednesday, August 25, 1847, when sixty-one members of 
the Senior class were graduated. Besides the degrees of A. M., M.D., 
and LL. B. granted in course, the honorary degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on Mr. Evangelinus A. Sophocles, Mr. Henry W. Torrey, and 
Professor Eben N. Horsford, of Cambridge, and Rev. Frederick 
T. Gray of Boston ; that of S. T. D. on President Woolsey of Yale 
College, Rev. Emerson Davis of Westfield, Rev. Samuel Barrett of 
Boston, and Rev. William H. Furness of Philadelphia; and that of 
LL. D. on Henry Holland, M. D., of London, Professor Edward T. 
Channing, and Professor William Kent, of Cambridge, Hon. Peleg 
Sprague of Boston, Hon. John B. Gibson of Pennsylvania, Hon. John 
T. Lomax of Virginia, and Hon. Timothy Farrar of New Hampshire. 
On Thursday the usual declamation for the Boylston prizes took place, 
and the annual Oration was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
by Hon. George P. Marsh of Burlington, Vt. 

The University was never so completely furnished as now with the 
means of giving to students the various and thorough culture which 
such an institution should afford. The Theological Department, indeed, 
is still supplied with an inadequate number of Professors. The Med- 
ical Department has recently been enlarged by the creation of two 
new Professorships, filled by John B.S. Jackson, M. D., and Oliver W. 
Holmes, M. D. Dr. Warren having resigned the chair of instruction 
which he had held for forty years, Jeffries Wyman, M. D., has succeeded 
him as Professor of Anatomy. A new Medical College was erected the 
last winter in Boston, where the lectures of this Department are at- 
tended. The Law School the last term had .102 students in attend- 
ance, under the care of Professor Greenleaf and Kent. A new De- 
partment of the University has been established, designed as ‘‘ an ad- 
vanced School of Science and Literature ’’; and the Corporation have 
been enabled to organize this Department at once through the liberality 
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of Hon. Abbott Lawrence of Boston, who has given $50,000 for this 
object, and in consequence of whose donation it has received the name 
of the Lawrence Scientific School of the University at Cambridge. 
Its special purpose will be to provide instruction in theoretical and 
practical science beyond what can be given in the usual collegiate 
course, and with it will be connected the Professorships now existing in 
the University that relate to these branches of study, with others to be 
hereafter established. A building for the uses of this Department will 
be immediately erected on the north side of the ‘*Common.’’ The 
vacant chair of the Rumford Professorship has been filled by the choice 
and acceptance of Eben N. Horsford A. M. The Observatory now con- 
tains the large telescope lately received from Europe. The Library of 
the University, including the books deposited in the Divinity, Law, and 
Medical Colleges, contains 67,000 volumes. The advantages which are 
offered to young men at Cambridge, it is therefore much within the truth 
to say, are not surpassed at any similar institution in the country. 





New England Colleges. — Our New England Colleges appear, almost 
without exception, to be in a flourishing and advancing condition. 
Yale College, having lost the services of the excellent and venerable Dr. 
Day, who, after presiding over the institution for twenty-nine years with 
almost unexampled success, retired in consequence of his own rather 
than others’ perception of his failing strength, has been fortunate in 
electing to his place so accomplished a scholar as President Woolsey. 
Three new Professorships have been established by the Corporation, 
and a Scientific Department created, similar to that of which we have 
just spoken as organized at Cambridge. Williams College, under the 
i of Dr. Hopkins, aided by the small but efficient body of pro- 
fessors who cooperate with him, has already obtained a prominent 
position among our higher seminaries. This institution is greatly in- 
debted to the liberality of Amos Lawrence, Esq., of Boston, whose 
donations, for the erection of buildings and the endowment of Professor- 
ships, have exceeded $20,000. Amherst College, although it has met 
with a severe loss in the death of Professor Fiske, is emerging from its 
temporary eclipse, and promises, under President Hitchcock, to deserve 
the commendation of its friends. Brown University maintains the rank 
to which it has been raised by the ability of its distinguished President. 
Its library has lately received important accessions. Bowdoin has se- 
cured a good reputation both for learning and liberality under President 
Woods. At Dartmouth a Professorship of Natural Philosophy was es- 
tablished a year since, through a donation of $10,000 from Samuel 
Appleton, Esq., of Boston. Upon application of the Trustees of the 
College at Hartford, Conn., founded and patronized by Episcopalians, 
the legislature of the State about a year since sanctioned the absurdity 
or impiety —for one or the other to our ears it is —of changing the 
name of Washington to Trinity College. A novel feature, for an 
American college, has been introduced into the organization of this 
institution. A body called the ‘* House of Convocation ’’ has been 
constituted, as one branch of the ‘‘ Senatus Academicus,’’ of which 
the Trustees form the other branch. This body is composed, as we 
understand the plan, of all the Alumni of the college, but of its pre- 
cise powers we are not informed. 


